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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Estimates of the actual and potential wealth of 
nations or groups of nations are at best guesswork. 
All the calculations of Germany’s wealth are on a pre- 
war basis ; and a considerable part of it consists of the 
minerals of Alsace-Lorraine, which will now be trans- 
ferred to France. We understand that one proposal 
for levying the indemnity is to charge a percentage on 
the customs and royalties on the coal, iron, copper, 
timber, and potash produced, the capital sum to be 
represented by 5 per cent. bonds, which would be mar- 
ketable securities on the bourses. The payment of the 
interest would be enforced by the withdrawal of raw 
materials in case of default. This, if feasible, would 
obviate the necessity of armies of occupation. The 
amount of the claim, as stated hy the Prime Minister, 
viz, £24,000 millions, divided amongst a population 
of 65 millions, would be £460 per head. We made a 
mistake in arithmetic last week; but ‘‘noughts’’ are 
cheap nowadays. 


Nothing is more futile than to expect a change of 
national character as the result of four years’ war. 
The German military machine has received a knock- 
out, perhaps a mortal, blow : but the Gegman character 
persists. The German lie is in the soul, as well as on 
the lips; they deceive themselves as well as others. 
What, for instance, can be more absurd than the 
Solemn appointment of a German Commission to in- 
Quire into the inhuman treatment of prisoners? Who 
Will be the witnesses? The accused; the commandants 
and gaolers. The ill-treated prisoners are not there; 
they have, most of them, crawled away from. the 
Prisons and the camps to the frontiers, and are now in 

ium, in France, and in England. Yet so accus- 
tomed are the Germans to lying, that they seem to 
magine that they will impose on the world by their 
Prison Commission. As we have frequently pointed 
out, unless the Allies immediately demand the surren- 
der of the prison commandants, they will all disappear. 


There is a complete political deadlock in Germany. 
President of the Reichstag has issued a noti¢e to 
the members. of that body, bidding them be ready to 


attend at some unnamed date and place. The so-called 
German Government, the self-elected Committee of Six, 
deny that the Reichstag has any constitutional exist- 
ence; but neither has the Government. The distribu- 
tion of seats has been so cleverly gerrymandercd by the 
Junkers and the militarists that the large towns have 
less and the agicultural districts more than their due 
share of votes in the Reichstag. A distribution of 
seats on the basis of population would give the large 
towns much more power, and this must be done if 
there is to be a truly representative government, either 
of Prussia or of Germany. It is impossible for the 
Allies to sign even preliminaries of peace with the 
present scratch committee of self-appointed dema- 
gogues, who are fighting for their life against the mad- 
man Liebknecht and his rabble of Bolshevists. 


How many people realise that outside the Latin 
trinity, France, Spain and Italy, there is no such thing 
as a government in Europe? In Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Poland, Russia, society is 
resolved into its original elements of barbarism and 
anarchy. There has been no such upheaval since the 
Reformation, which caused a general dissolution of the 
organisation of medieval society. The great war has 
broken up the organisation of modern monarchical 
society, and Europe has become a chaos of conflicting 
speculations, conflicting principles and interests. The 
imaginative and deferential elements, on which king- 
ship is based, have been blown into the air by guns. 
Messrs. Wilson, George, and Clemenceau, think they 
can reconstruct Europe on the basis of nationality. 
Russia is the key of the situation : the first thing to be 
done is to restore order there by removing the Bol- 
sheviks. 


Sir Herbert Stephen has shown what appalling non- 
sense a Cambridge professor of history may write when 
he ventures into the domain of law. Dr. Holland 
Rose’s dictum that the invasion of Belgium by the 
Kaiser’s armies was “‘ an indictable offence '’ discovers 
the fact that the professor does not know the meaning 
of the words which The Times allows him to fling at 
the public in ‘leaded type. There is, as Sir Herbert 
truly says, no international law, in the strict sense of 
the term, because war, which is the suspension of law, 
is the only ‘“‘sanction”’ of treaties. Extradition 
treaties are international agreements to surrender indi 
viduals charged with the commission of certain speci 
fied crimes, amongst which acts done in war are cer 
tainly not included. The resolutions of the Hague Con. 
ference are not enforceable, and Sir Edward Grey 
introduced the Naval Prize Bill, happily rejected by the 
House of Lords, to give statutory force to some of 
those resolutions. A fair trial the Kaiser cannot have : 
an unfair trial would be a disgrace to all concerned. 


The muddle-headed electors who clamoured for the 
trfal of the Kaiser could not be expected to see this. 
Whether the candidates who promised to vote for a 
trial were equally muddle-headed, or secretly resolved 
to retract in the ease of St. Stephen's the vows made 
in the pain of a general election, we need not stop to 
determine, But when the matter comes to be calmly 
examined by the plenipotentiaries at Paris, aided by the 
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best lawyers in Europe, we have no doubt that the idea 
of a trial will be set aside. There remains the question 
whether, as an act of war, the Kaiser and some fifty 
generals and ministers of State should be shot or 
hanged. Sir Herbert Stephen does well to remind us 
that such hanging or shooting would be taken as an 
act of atonement or redemption, which would clear the 
German nation from that hour. We think the trial of 
the prison commandants feasible and urgently desir- 
able, because their acts were individual, and the evi- 
dence of the prisoners is producible. 


The treaty of 1839, which guaranteed the independ- 
ence of Belgium is one of the first instruments which 
will have to be re-written by the Peace Conference at 
Paris. The futility of written guarantees has been 
demonstrated by the war. For written must be sub- 
stituted physical guarantees: that is to say, Belgium 
must be provided with a defensible frontier. Antwerp 
would not have been taken by the Germans, or if taken 
would have been recaptured by our forces, if Antwerp 
had been accessible by water. The position of that city 
is impossible so long as the left bank and the mouth of 
the Scheldt are in other than Belgian hands. Holland 
must give up the left bank of the Scheldt to Belgium, 
and must be compensated in some other direction. 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries have risked 
nothing in the war, and too much regard need not be 
paid to their demands. In past history the Dutch 
fought stubbornly for their own freedom; but they 
have not been willing to fight for the freedom of the 
world. Of course, all the neutrals are now eager 
“to fly to the succour of the victors.”’ 


The future of sea-law, which is very ably discussed 
by ‘‘a Legal Correspondent’’ in The Times of Tues- 
day, is in the hands of the United States and Great 
Britain. For though it vitally concerns Japan, and the 
Scandinavian States, and France, Spain, and Italy in 
a secondary degree, England and America can force 
their decisions on the rest of the world. With regard to 
sea-law in peace, one of the first things to be done is 
to define anew the term “‘ territorial waters.’’ Modern 
science has made the three-mile limit an absurdity : it 
ought to be extended to twenty miles. Nothing should 
be done to prevent our keeping the coasting trade in 
British vessels, or to limit our power of levying port 
and harhour dues on foreigners. In time of war, the 
claim of immunity for private goods at sea is very 
much reduced in importance by the power of a belli- 
gerent to declare almost everything contraband, as was 
done in the present war, and also by the practice of 
declaring areas, as well as ports, to be blockaded. A 
new law will have to be agreed in respect of submarines 
and aircraft. 


We find it difficult to consider with patience the 
peevish complaints and absurd pretensions of the 
neutral Powers in the matter of capture at sea and the 
doctrine of continuous voyage. It is true that a few 
years ago a considerable number of our statesmen and 
legal writers on sea power regarded the interests of 
Great Britain to be mainly those of neutrality. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, by his book on ‘Sea Law and Sea 
Power’ (published by Murray in 1910) and by his 
vigorous and eloquent speeches really killed that con- 
temptible fallacy. It is now recognised that the posi- 
tion of a neutral, who stands aside and makes money 
out of the belligerents, though it may be justifiable for 
domestic reasons, is not entitled to any great respect 
or consideration. Indeed, Lord Parker hinted that in 
future neutrality should not be allowed. ‘‘ He who is 
not with me is against me,"’ is a good war maxim, and 
its adoption would much simplify the difficulties of 
sea-law. 


Like a philosopher, Lord Haldane bowed low, ‘‘in 
patient, deep disdain,"’ before the blast of obloquy that 
assailed him from a vulgar and venal Press. Now that 
the legions have thundered past, Lord Haldane plunges, 
not into thought, but into a calm exposition of the 
facts. His letter to The Times proves, what many 


knew before, that not only was England not unpre- 


pared for the war, but that she was, except Germ 


the only Power that was prepared. We were not, cer. 
tainly, prepared for the extent of the war, nor wag 
anybody, including Germany. But what Britain pre, 
pared and undertook to do, that exactly she did, ang 
‘fon time.’’ Between the years 1906 and 1908 the 
British Government made it clear to the French Goverp. 
ment that in the event of war between Germany ang 
France we would do two things, guard the North Se, 
and the Channel ports with our fleet, and despatch ap 
expeditionary force of between 120,000 and 150,009 
men to strengthen the northern end of the French line, 


These two things Britain did, to the letter, and 
thereby saved France and the world. The policy of the 
National Service League and Lord Roberts had nothing 
to do with participation in a European war: it was 
directed to home defence, which the General Staff were 
unanimous in thinking was adequately provided for by 
a strong Navy, and the Territorial Army, for the 
Volunteers and militia were by that time discredited, 
It is open to argument whether the National Service 
League and Lord Roberts or the General Staff were 
right about the adequacy of our home-defence policy, 
What is not arguable is that when Lord Roberts was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief by a Tory Government 
after the South African War, no steps were taken to 
carry out the policy of the National Service League, 
though at that time the influence of Lord Roberts was 
unbounded, and the Unionists were in power for the 
next six years. It is possible that if Britain had 
adopted national compulsory service there would have 
been no war. But the nation, not the Government, 
must shoulder the responsibility for the absence of con- 
scription. Even after Agadir, the Labour voters would 
have refused to allow conscription, as everybody 
knows. 


By a convergence of testimony the General Election 
which closed last Saturday was the tamest within the 
memory of man. With a trebled electorate, including 
for the first time women, there was not a ripple of 
excitement. What has become of all the fun, the 
Shakespearian humour, that used to show itself 
periodically at Parliamentary elections? The mys 
terious Man from the Moon with the bag of sovereigns: 
Mr. Grenville arriving at poet Cowper’s house, and not 
finding an elector, kissing two elderly ladies and the 
maids; the dead cats and rotten eggs and broken 
heads; all these jolly things have fallen into the dusty 
crypt of the past. Democracy would be shocked by the 
sovereigns and the kissing. The candidates are serious 
persons, with a solemn creed to defend, and £400 4 
year to secure. But it is all so dull, so terribly dull! 


Yet there is a large bodv of persons for whom the 
election is neither a joke nor a bore, but a matter of 
bread and butter. We understand, by a novel de 
parture in constitutional practice, that all the members 
of the Government are expected to lay their services at 
the feet of the Prime Minister, in other words, to resign. 
As there are nowadays some ninety members of the 
Government in and out of Parliament, Mr. Lloyd 
George has the filling up of three times as many places 
as any of his predecessors. From the Lord Chancellor 
to the lord-in-waiting or the assistant under-secretary, 
all are expected to hold themselves at the disposition of 
the Premier. This is new Constitutional doctrine. An 
administration, by former practice, was only broken up 
by the death or resignation of the Prime Minister. In 
the eighteenth century Ministers ‘‘laid themselves at 
the feet '’ of the King. In the twenticth century they 
lay themselves at the feet of the Prime Minister. 


Who started this idea of the whole Ministry resign 
ing because there has been a General Election? By the 
grave and respectful theory of the Constitution, Minis- 
ters are the servants of the Crown, and have nothing 
to do with a general election. The rude practice of 
democracy has turned them into servants of the Prime 
Minister. It is a danger which should be borne in 
mind. The suspense of a fortnight, before the sailors 
and soldiers’ votes arrive, must be very unpleasant for 
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the members of the late Government. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Christmas dinner cannot be eaten with quite 
so hearty a zest when it is doubtful whether after the 
New Year he will continue to draw that £10,000 a 
year in quarterly payments, especially as he accepted 
the office without the customary pension. As for the 
noble army of twelve-hundred-a-yearers, the uncer- 
tainty must poison their plum-pudding. They are those 
to whom Government is receiving £1,200 a year; 
ition is trying to receive  Buse0 a year; and 
Ambition is wishing to receive £1,200 a year. 


We understand that Mr. Lloyd George intends to 
make a great many changes, which will, of course, 
depend on the composition of the new House of Com- 
mons. If it should turn out that the Conservative 
Coalitionists are in a great majority, then the number 
of Tories in the new Government will be increased. If, 
on the other hand, there should be a larger number of 
Labour members returned than was expected, say 100, 
Mr. Lloyd George will certainly offer places to some of 
them, probably to those who were there before. If, 
again, a considerable number of Asquithian Liberals 
win their contests, the Prime Minister will open nego- 
tiations with some of his former colleagues of 1914-16. 
He has said some bitter and unfair things about his 
former Liberal colleagues; and he has openly attacked 
the Labour parliamentarians as not representing 
Labour? To be sure he has, but that will not prevent 
his offering and their accepting places in the new 
Government. 


“Great men have reaching hands ’’; and long or 
short memories, according to their characters. Glad- 
stone and Disraeli were both magnanimous, and readily 
forgot, or, what came to the same thing, forgave those 
who had intrigued against them. The late Mr. 
Chamberlain was vindictive, a petty failing in a great 
man, and neither Mr. Lloyd George nor Mr. Balfour is 
free from this fault. Mr. Asquith is magnanimous, which 
is one of the reasons why, with all his foibles of inde- 
cision and easy-going, he has more personal adherents, 
devoted to his interest, than any other public man alive. 
If Mr. Lloyd George consulted merely his personal 
feelings, he would probably part with Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, and Mr. Balfour, for with these three 
statesmen, of a totally different school of thought and 
training, he can have little sympathy. It is well known 
that Mr. Lloyd George wished to eliminate Mr. Balfour 
from the first, or Asquithian, Coalition. Yet Mr. 
Balfour accepted office in the Lloyd Georgian Coalition. 
Such is public life! 


Collecting the evidence of several candidates from 
fairly representative constituencies in the North and 
South, we gather that the new electors are not inter- 
ested in Home Rule or the House of Lords. And that 
they are interested in (i) the punishment of the ex- 
Kaiser; (ii) the payment of indemnities by Germany; 
(iii) the expulsion of Germans from Britain and the 
prohibition of their return. In short, the uniform 
sentiment of the electorate may be summed up in one 
Phrase, intense hatred of Germans, and a desire to 
fuin them. Bodies of women, in some divisions, 
showed a desire to limit the sale of liquor. There was 
no enthusiasm for any individual statesman, and there 
was a wide and deep feeling that the party system had 
been abused by party leaders for the purpose of catch- 
ing votes. 


What is to be done with all the German warships, 
Dreadnoughts, cruisers, and torpedo-boat-destroyers, 
which we have impounded under the terms of the 
armistice, and which, it is needless to say, the Germans 
will never see again? These ships of war cannot be 
Converted into cargo boats or passenger steamers: 
they have not the space, and, besides, they are not 
built that way. They cannot be converted into British 
War-ships because their guns require different ammuni- 
tion; besides, the British Navy doesn’t want any more 
big cruisers and battleships. Some of them, a few, 


might, no doubt, be sold to the Italians and the South 
American republics, though in the latter case we might 
be arming future enemies; who knows? We believe 
some of them have already been sold in this way. The 
rest must apparently be scrapped as old iron, or 
blown up. 


We cannot resist a malicious chuckle over the news 
that there are to be no trams or motor-’busses running 
in London on Christmas Day after 4 p.m. The citizens 
will thus get an agreeable foretaste of the Labour 
tyranny under which Australians and New Zealanders 
have been groaning for the last twenty years. Amongst 
Labour autocrats the man Webb, it appears, ‘* bears 
like the Turk no brother near the throne.’’ He is quite 
angry because a Mr. Chantler, of whom he never heard, 
has threatened, in the name of the Electrical Workers’ 
Union, to plunge London in darkness unless some 
German prisoners are removed from a Kentish farm. 
‘* There is only one man in London,”’ exclaims Webb 
proudly, ‘‘ who has the right or the power to make such 
a threat, and that is myself.’’ Webb has certainly not 
the right to make any such threat, and we hope he has 
not the power to execute it. But if he should do so, 
and the authorities should be too cowardly to punish 
him, we may remind him that there is, in certain con- 
ditions, such a thing as lynch law. We would not care 
to insure Webb’s life in a darkened London. 


The death of Lord Edward Cecil, who had been for 
fourteen years a financial official in Egypt, opens an 
appointment which the Government should be very 
careful how they fill. Lord Edward Cecil, it is need- 
less to say, was a charming personality and an indus- 
trious and devoted public servant. But he was 
appointed because he was Lord Salisbury’s son, not 
because he had any training or aptitude for the post. 
An officer in the Guards is not likely to acquire the kind 
of experience which is requisite for the management of 
the finances of an Oriental country, where Levantines, 
Jews, Greeks, and Armenians jostle one another in 
business. Egypt has very great possibilities in the 
immediate future. The first thing the Government 
must do is to abolish the mixed tribunals and the Law 
of the Capitulations, and thus settle the legal status 
of the inhabitants of Egypt. The second thing neces- 
sary is the appointment of a really able and qualified 
Finance Minister. 


With peace in view comes talk of cricket and foot- 
ball, and the improvement of those games. They 
suffered before the war from the pressure of financial 
considerations and from silly talk about the ‘* records ”’ 
of this player and that rather than the success of a 
side. Professional football in particular is very far 
from an ideal exhibition of sport. Under the Football 
Association players were bought from one club by 
another at huge prices in the middle of a season (a pro- 
ceeding impossible in cricket), and a lot of tricky busi- 
ness came in which was not “‘ playing the game.’’ The 
F.A. has now ideas of reform, and we hope a Players’ 
Union will not stop them. 


Sir Douglas Haig had a magnificent reception on 
Thursday, as he drove from Charing Cross to Bucking- 
ham Palace, in a cold north wind with brilliant sun- 
shine. The genuine warmth of his greeting must have 
made him smile inwardly at the proposal made to him 
a few weeks ago. Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, was in- 
vited by telegram to drive in the fourth carriage of the 
Foch procession, behind Barons Orlando and Sonnino! 
Of course, Sir Douglas Haig, who is before all things 
a loyal soldier, was ready to run after the tenth car- 
riage of anybody, if ordered to do so by the War 
Council. Happily, a very august person was in 
France, and at once vetoed an arrangement which 
would probably have provoked a riot. The elaborate 
explanation of the Press Bureau, as to the change of 
the arrival from Victoria to Charing Cross, was merely 
an illustration of the proverb qui s’excuse s’accuse. 
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STATE CONTROL: THE ROMAN WALL. 


EFORE the war the question of State control 
formed one of the chief political issues. During 
the war there was no discussion needed or possible. 
D.O.R.A.—supreme embodiment of Socialism and 
statutory embodiment of Mrs. Grundy—appeared about 
August 5th, 1914. From that date State control was 
established. The four succeeding years merely dis- 
played the length of Dora’s arm, and indicated to the 
general public the dimensions of the spoon required 
when she ‘‘ took tea’’ with them. The war is, we may 
suppose, over. State control resumes its controversial 
eminence, It is not, however, proposed to argue 
the merits of “‘ nationalization’’ as compared with un- 
fettered private enterprise. We shall merely trace 
the gradual and necessary extensions of State control 
in industry in order to complete the picture of industry 
in war and further to indicate the great gulf dividing 
it from industry in peace. 
will be in the shape of hard facts rather than in that of 
the easy fictions of the controversialist. 

This article has for its sub-title ‘‘ The Roman Wall.”’ 
The phrase is chosen as suggesting the function of 
State control during the war, and control will be con- 
sidered from that point of view. The line of the wall 
was mapped out by the Defence of the Realm Act, 
which empowered His Majesty in Council to take any 
action required for the safety of the Realm. By safety 
of the Realm was meant, in the first place, the direct 
protection of the Empire against the physical assaults 
of the enemy. Very soon, however, the Government 
was driven to interpret the intention more widely. 
When the Act was drawn no doubt its framers thought 
of the clearing of coast towns for defence, the handling 
of spies, the needs of military and naval concentra- 
tions, and the like. It was not long before it became 
necessary to add to these powers, in a sense negative, 
positive powers equally required for the defence of the 
Realm—the power to marshal the nation and especially 
the industry of the nation for war purposes. 

The first stones of the wall were laid by that regula- 
tion which empowered the fighting Departments to 
take over factories and use them for war purposes. 
Little use was, in fact, ever made of this power, but it 
came to be the sanction behind the State as it interfered 
with increasing force in industry. The masons really 
got to work some time in the beginning of 1915, when 
a regulation was passed forbidding ‘‘ poaching of 
labour.’’ The State had been brought up sharply 
against the shortage of skilled labour for munitions 
purposes produced by the indiscriminate character of 
the original recruiting for Kitchener’s armies. As 
munitions productions began to grow employers, in 
desperate need, collected labour from any available 
source. And the source generally was the works of 
some other munitions mannfacturer. The regulation 
accomplished little in itself. Its importance is that the 
State stepped in for the first time to protect employer 
and employed against themselves. 


From this time the work on the wall became inces- 
sant. The next great development was the conclusion 
by the State of the Treasury Agreement. As the short- 
age of labour became more acute and the need for 
munitions of all kinds desperate, it became necessary 
to use the available labour to its fullest capacity. This 
was rendered almost impossible by the existence in 
every branch of trade of a rigid code of rules which 
have been generally described as Trade-Union restric- 
tions. These restrictions had been patiently built up 
by the Unions through generations in self-defence. 
They were not prepared to surrender them at the 
request of the employer and without effective guaran- 
tees. Numerous conferences between the parties had 
taken place, some abortive, some not unsuccessful. 
The rate of progress was extremely slow, and the State 
could not wait. Partly at the request of the employer 


and partly on its own initiative the State intervened, 
and the Treasury Agreement abolishing restrictions for 
the period of the war was concluded in March, 1915. 


If conclusions emerge they. 


In a day the wall became a solid fact stretching right 
across the industrial world. Henceforward it was no 
longer a question of building, but of the manning of 
the wall and the uses to which it was put. 

It was effectively manned by the first Munitions Act 
of 1915, which, though passed by Parliament as a dis. 
tinct enactment, in its working developed the principles 
of D.O.R.A. The chief principles of the Act were 
the provisions forbidding strikes and lock-outs, the 
provision limiting the profits of employers, the pro. 
vision restricting freedom of movement. There was a 
further provision, almost equally important, empower. 
ing the Government to enrol industrial volunteers to be 
moved at the will of the State to munitions pro. 
duction. 

This enactment remained throughout the war, the 
fundamental instrument of Government control of in- 
dustry. Later enactments altered, not always with 
advantage, its original outlines. Thus of the two prin 
cipal provisions that restricting freedom of movement 
was repealed by the Act of 1917, and that regulating 
wages was extended by the Act of 1916 and 1917, 
Further a Defence of the Realm Regulation was made 
which strengthened the hands of the State against per- 
sons inciting to strike. Apart from these enactments 
and additions, this was the structure. On the other 
hand there was the question of control of materials and 
prices, and of the organising of industry for war pro- 
duction. Those who believe in the wall might say of it, 
as the King said of his Fleet, that it was the sure 
shield behind which the immense expansion and direc- 
tion of industry was carried on. The criticisms of the 
wall will be briefly examined presently. We are here 
concerned with the other side of the picture—that of 
the State turning manufacturer. What drove the State 
into business was, first, of course, the position on the 
battle fronts, and, secondly, the shortage of raw 
materials and machinery. The State had not only 
immensely to increase production. It had to increase 
it when the raw material on which industry depends 
was rapidly declining. 

It is not necessary or possible to describe either in 
detail or in outline the immense achievements of the 
Ministry of Munitions. Sir Douglas Haig has ex- 
pressed the Army’s view, and Ludendorff has, with not 
unnatural reluctance, concurred in our Field Marshal’s 
verdict. The tale will be told some day dispassionately 
by writers who can view the performance as a whole 
from a distance. Here it is sufficient to speak of 
national factories using acres of ground, springing up 
like Arabian Nights palaces, manufacturers brigaded 
into productive union, materials rationed, machinery 
rationed, and, above all, the formidable question of 
assembling scattered parts—the secret of rapid pro- 
duction—mastered. From the point of view of this 
article the importance of all this is that a great part of 
the industry of the country was absolutely dominated 
by the State. Now it is demanded that domination 
shall end, and end abruptly. But before it ends on this 
side of the wall, there are still to be settled the tre- 
mendous problems of prices and markets. The State 
fixed the first and provided the second. What will 
happen when the prices are set free and the markets 
have not yet appeared? For that is the question facing 
both the manufacturer and the country at this moment 
when the great transition is in progress. 

It is not proposed to attempt an answer here, though 
in a later article some points may be suggested. It is 
more immediately the writer’s business to consider the 
future of the wall. This, as Kipling’s Centurion sang, 
is the moment when 

‘‘Mithras, God of the morning, our trumpets 

waken the wall,’’ 
and this is the moment when we, waiting like that 
Centurion the onset of an unknown and formidable 
host—may well be echoing his cry, 

“‘ Mithras—also a soldier—give us strength for the 

day.”’ 

Well, what are we going to do about the wall? 
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A DEMOCRATIC ARMY. 


7 HE fate of the Army appears to hang in the 
balance and nobody knows what its future com- 
ition is to be. One thing is certain: it will 
be more democratic than it was in the past; it will look 
more closely to its rights and, perhaps, take less 
thought of its duties. If grievances exist, it may take 
steps to call attention to them similar to those taken 
by other forms of labour. The Police have already set 
adangerous example of trade unionism. Anything in 
the nature of trade unionism in an army is mutiny. 
An army is naturally the most loyal of institutions ; and 
fftrade unionism ever does appear in the ranks it will 
be because the Government has failed to act the part 
of a just and honest employer. The Army, it will be 
admitted, before the war, was never treated quite fairly 
tither by the Government or the public. Since con- 
gription was introduced, however, and ‘‘ Labour ”’ 
began to take an intelligent interest in the Army, 
the utmost solicitude has been displayed as regards the 
rank and file. But Labour takes no interest in the 
oficer who is, accordingly, still treated with scant con- 
sideration. 

Before the war the ‘‘ Army officer’’ was commonly 
regarded, especially in the neighbourhood of garrison 
towns, as a man of wealth, planted in the district by a 
kindly Providence as a sheep ready to the hand of the 
shearer. Whether it was the state his regiment was 
obliged to maintain, the expensive mess and glittering 
uniform, or the calling of soldier which is popularly 
supposed to include a reckless, open-handed, death or 
glory disposition, certain it is that he was called on to 
pay more for everything than his civilian neighbours. 
Even during the war the opportunity to turn an honest 
penny from his necessities has seldom been neglected, 
though there have been some notable exceptions. The 
young married officer, especially, home from the front 
todo duty with troops for six months’ rest, has gener- 
illy found himself called on to pay extortionate rent 
for a house if he wishes to live with his wife. Vast 
housing schemes are afoot, and there seems no reason 
why the housing of officers should not also be con- 
sidered. 

Considering the expenses to which an officer is put 
his pay is by no means excessive. It is true that the 
pay of the junior regimental officer has been raised 
during the war; but 13s. 6d. or 14s. 6d. a day for a 
captain, a man of 33 or 34 years of age, with a wife 
and family, is insufficient, especially when his responsi- 
bilities are taken into consideration. For the Army is 
now, and has been since the Boer war, a very hard- 
worked profession, The work will be harder still in 
the future; and in view of the new weapons which 
have come to the fore, the officer must be a man of 
considerable scientific knowledge. Not only must he 
keep abreast with the times and with scientific progress, 
but he must look ahead. For the unexpected intro- 
duction of a new weapon means annihilation for the 
wtready. The least the country can do for its officers 
is to place them in a sound financial position; for no 
man can do his best work if continually haunted by the 
fear of debt. 

Formerly Army officers, for the most part, enjoyed 


small incomes independent of their pay, varying from. 


£50 to £300 a year. . Penniless officers usually went 
tothe Indian Army. India is, in these days, almost as 
expensive for a soldier as England, while incomes will 
be. seriously reduced by taxation. Many a man who 
would formerly have gone into the Army will now prob- 
ably prefer a more lucrative profession. The Govern- 
ment must therefore offer greater inducements to 
officers and should not only increase the pay, but re- 
dress such grievances as exist. There are some such 
grievances of long standing which have given the 
Government a bad name as an employer of labour. A 
little more consideration, for instance, would go a long 
way. It is a mistake to transfer a married officer from 
one end of England to another and transfer him back 
again within a few weeks just when he has taken a 
house into which he has settled his wife and family. 
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There are cases which verge on sharp practice. A 
Lieutenant-Colonel, having completed command of his 
battalion in peace time, is given the option of retiring 
on his pension of £420 a year or going on half pay 
of £300 a year with a view to further employment, 
Though there may not be the smallest intention of 
employing this officer again, yet he is not so informed, 
but is allowed to remain on half pay for perhaps two 
years before being finally told that the Government 
have no further use for his services. The Government 
have, by this means, made £120 a year. The unfor- 
tunate officer has paid a retaining fee of £10 a month 
for the off chance of being employed in at some 
unknown date in some unknown capacity. Imagine 
the outcry in the Labour world if an employer acted in 
such a fashion ! 

In war time it is even worse. An officer is not per- 
mitted to retire until 57 years of age. There have been 
cases of Brigadier-Generals of 53 or 54 who have been 
considered unfit to hold their appointments, have been 
replaced in their commands, have been told that they 
will not be employed again, yet have not been per- 
mitted to take their pensions, but have been placed on 
half pay. In these cases the unfortunate officers are 
deliberately mulcted of £120 a year. 

In this same connexion there is another point which 
has caused no little ill-feeling during this war. An 
officer may be considered unfit for his appointment by 
his immediate superior and being badly reported on is 
summarily removed and ruined in the profession to 
which he has perhaps devoted his life. It is true that 
the adverse report must be confirmed by higher autho- 
rity; yet the officer concerned seldom has the oppor- 
tunity, especially in time of war, to defend himself. 
These reports leave much to be desired. They are 
often couched in abstract terms, such as lack of initia- 
tive or of enterprise or of the offensive spirit or of tact 
or determination, power of command, and the like. If 
the officer possessed the right to claim trial by court 
martial, there would be fewer such indefinite reports ; 
for evidence would be given on oath, with witnesses 
liable to be cross-examined and forced to explain the 
exact meaning of the abstract terms. 3 

Not only that, but many an officer could prove with- 
out difficulty that the real fault lay with a bad system 
for which he was in no wise responsible. 

Incompetence in a soldier is a serious crime and is 
rightly punished. The removal of a man from his com- 
mand, which carries with it a serious slur, is a severe 
punishment. The private soldier has the right to claim 
trial if sentenced summarily by his commanding officer 
to certain punishments. Why should this right be 
denied to the officer? It is a difficult question; for the 
lives of men and, indeed, the fate of the nation, depend 
on a man’s competence. In time of war it is necessary 
to remove a man without delay rather than risk a catas- 
trophe. But there is no reason why he should not be 
suspended from duty subject to his reinstatement if 
acquitted by court martial. The greatest care should 
be exercised in the selection of officers for certain posts, 
but, once appointed, an officer should not be liable to 
summary dismissal and ruin except as the award of a 
court martial. The members of the Selection Board 
should also be generally known so as to remove all 
suspicion of favouritism. 

The point is that anything approaching injustice 
or financial sharp practice must be most carefully 
guarded against in the future; for if trade unionism 
once gets into the Army, no man can say where it will 
end. 


ERRANT PEERAGES. 


ACAULAY, who had an amazing memory, stated 

that any schoolboy could say his Archbishops 

of Canterbury backwards. But even Macaulay might 
have been puzzled by the recurrent peers and the re- 
vived titles in English history. Famous names appear 
and reappear. New peerages are created with no 
affinity to ancient peerages of the same style and title. 
Now and then, in modern times, we hear of objections 
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being made to the assumption of a title which belonged 
to another family. But in the past there are many in- 
stances of this peerage snatching. The title of Holland, 
famous among the Whigs, has been held by four differ- 


ent families. Warwick has been represented by no 
less than eight*different families. Many other instances 
indicate the same procedure. 

During this war Bath has been thronged by brisk 
and modish visitors. Its historic houses, which include 
those of Lord Chesterfield, Lord Chatham and William 
Pitt, have been admired by many who have wondered 
at its ancient and fashionable history. Bath has given 
a title to many peers. First to de Chande, who was 
ennobled by Henry VII, then to the Granvilles, then to 
the Pulteneys, whose possessions we trace in Pultenev 
Street, Laura Place and Johnstone Street; and finally 
to the Thynnes, whose town house, Weymouth House, 
still exists, and who have long been honourably con- 
nected with the city. 

A case of errant peerages, the appropriation of old 
titles by new holders, occurs in the history of the Tower 
of London. In the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula 
there is a brass tablet commemorating the burials 
there. In truth there is no sadder spot on earth than 
this little cemetery. Among the names are those of 
three Earls of Essex. The peers with that title con- 
nected with the Tower may briefly be enumerated. The 
first was Geoffrey de Mandeville, Constable of the 
Tower, in the reign of King Stephen. Then we have 
Thomas Cromwell, Vicar-General and Vicegerent of 
Henry VIII in spirituals, who assisted in bringing 
about the suppression of the monasteries. Then Robert 
Devereux, the favourite of Elizabeth, who plotted 
against his Queen. It will be remembered that at his 
execution Lady Nottingham withheld the ring Essex 
sent to Elizabeth, who never forgave the offence. 
Another Robert Devereux was the husband of the 
notorious Frances Howard, Frances Howard divorced 
him to marry Carr, Earl of Rochester and Somerset. 
They brought about the death of Sir Thomas Over- 
burie in the Tower, who delayed the divorce from 
Essex. Lady Anne Carr, the daughter of Rochester 
and Frances Howard, married the Duke of Bedford; 
and here was another tragedy. The Duchess was the 
mother of Lord Russell, who was attainted and 
executed in Lincoln’s Inn for complicity in the Rye 
House Plot. She never knew that her mother had been 
tried for murder; at the time of her son’s death she 
found accidentally at Woburn an account of Over- 
burie’s murder. From this shock she never recovered. 


Another Earl of Essex was Arthur Capel, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and afterwards First Lord of 
the Treasury. He was imprisoned in the Tower in the 
reign of James II, and there, according to the Chapel 
register of St. Peter ad Vincula, he ‘‘ cutt his throat.’’ 

Carr, Earl of Rochester, brings us to another title 
which has been taken by different families. Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, the favourite of Charles II, is 
summed up by Horace Walpole, who describes his 
poems as having more obscenity than wit, more wit 
than poetry, and more poetry than politeness. Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester, the second son of Clarendon, was 
twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord High 
Treasurer of England. His sister became the wife of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 


The title of Halifax, which in 1866 was given 
to Sir Charles Wood, was held. by two remark- 
able men, both famous as statesmen and as men 
of letters. Savile, Marquis of Halifax, was Lord 
President of the Council in the time of James II, 
and Speaker of the House of Lords in the Con- 
vocation Parliament after the Revolution. His 
enemies called him the Trimmer. His works are well 
known, especially, perhaps, his ‘Advice to a 
Daughter,’ which is still read for its pungent wit. 
Charles Montagu, created Viscount Halifax a few 
years later, was made an earl at the accession of 
George I, and was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
First Lord of the Treasury. His memory lives in the 
works of Addison, Steele and Pope. 

The respectable peerages granted to subjects may 


easily be confused with the lax peerages granted tp 
royal mistresses and their children. Thus a son of 
Charles II by Barbara Palmer was created Duke of 
Northumberland. The son of James II by Isabel, 
Churchill, sister of the great Duke of Marlborough 
was created Duke of Berwick, and this peerage has a 
connection with the Hills, Lord Berwick. 

The title of Dorchester occurs in the various families 
of Pierrepont, Damer, and Castleton. It was alg 
borne by the notorious Catherine Sedley, mistress of 
James II. Her father plotted against James II, ang 
gave as a reason: ‘“‘ The King having made my 
daughter a countess, it is fit I should make his daughter 
a Queen.’’ It was Lady Dorchester who said of her 
sovereign that she could not tell for what he chose his 
mistresses. ‘‘ We are none of us handsome, and, if 
we had wit, he has not enough to discover it,” 
Another remark of hers is recorded. When meeting 
the Duchess of Portsmouth and the Countess of Ork 
at a Drawing Room of George I, she said, ‘‘ Who 
would have thought that we three would have met 
here?’’ They met in the rooms of the Duchess of 
Kendal. All their peerages recur. 

In these days we fight for Democracy, and new 
peers, in great numbers, ‘‘ smile at the claims of. long 
descent.’’ Many of them appear in the lively oracles 
of Burke, without any grandparents, legitimate or 
otherwise. They disdain to fabricate pedigrees. Hogyn 
Mogyn of the hundred Beeves temp. Boadicea, is at a 
discount. Such a crest as a tom-tit, rampant, re 
gardant, and such a motto as ‘“‘Ung Roy, Ung 
Mogyn,”’ have gone to their long home. 

Some new peers are anxious to be titled magnif- 
cently. Poulett Thomson was created Lord Sydenham, 
But on leaving Canada the title he wanted was that of 
‘*St. Lawrence.’’ According to Henry Greville’s 
Diary, this was prevented by Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister, with the remark ‘‘ I don’t think we have done 
quite enough for this, eh? Scipio Ajricanus, eh?” 
He had no relationship, by the way, with the present 
Lord Sydenham. Sometimes a new peer manufactures 
a composite article of two words and adapts it to his 
title. This may be hybrid, but it is at any rate frank 
and unassuming. Such a title reminds one of the Gay 
Lord Quex, who was a freak peer, or of Barnum’s 
cherry-coloured cat, who was a freak with rose-coloured 
paws. There are other freak peers. Some spell their 
names in an archaic form, and these try to unite the 
middle classes with the middle ages. This transient 
and embarrassed quest for antiquity is merely the prac- 
tice of a little pedigree camouflage. It is hardly worth 
the powder and shot of that watch-dog of the aris- 
tocracy, Mr. J. Horace Round. Besides, the in- 
effectual fires of such noblemen pale before Lord 
Mordaunt of Avalon, and Lord Hood of Avalon. They 
chose a place which exists in Roman records, and is 
redolent of Druids and savages who painted them- 
selves blue. Here, surely, we find the genuine antiques. 


ARS REDIVIVA. 


HE Director of the National Gallery has not lost 
much time in starting his machine. Already, 
barely three weeks from Armistice Day, he has opened 
an exhibition of the chief acquisitions by the Gallery 
since 1914. Since the spring of 1914 the Gallery has 
not been very lucky; most of its days in that period 
have been disabled. So now, when here and there the 
flash of a first-class picture is seen, gemming the rows 
of those patient third-string veterans, who have braved 
the bombs and made a show through these hard times, 
its brilliance and its depth seem strange. One had not 
really taken home, perhaps, the difference between 
masterpieces and ordinary good pictures. Strictly 
rationed as we have been on minor products, our taste 
should have become more acute, our appetite more 
sharp-set for the supreme works we used to take for 
granted. These are now emerging, in ones and twos, 
exiles restored. We wonder in what dingy or in- 
congruous refuges their beauty has been veiled and 
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dumb; by what excursions, shifts and moonlit voyages 
they gained asylums. Nor can we but regret that the 

e under whose loving, jealous care the choicest were 
packed up and smuggled out of danger has not sur- 
yvived to witness their return. 

The highly interesting exhibition of new acquisitions 
testifies to the ‘Trustees’ catholicity and alertness. 
Three masterpieces of first rank have been bought in 
the past three years: the Masaccio ‘Madonna and 
Child,’ the most unique and rare; the Van Dyck ‘ Lady 
and Child’ in that master’s best Genoese manner, 
hitherto inadequately represented in the Gallery, and 


Ingres’s ‘ M. Norvins,’ one of the finest instances of his - 


finest work. In acquiring the Masaccio the Trustees 
took their last chance, so far as is known, of getting 
a masterpiece of the grandest and most spiritual time 
of Florentine art. Only in the great days of Eastern 
religious painting was such august mysticism so monu- 
mentally rendered. The ‘ M. Norvins,’ purchased in a 
black hour, ‘ Big Bertha’ dropping periodical hate on 
Paris, the fate of Amiens and the Ports apparently 
hanging on a hair, supplies that of which we might 
well have despaired, a first-rate Ingres that was also 
cheap. The Trustees, backed by Government and well 
advised, made a capital bargain here. This portrait, 
coming from Inyres’s early period and standing for a 
branch of art that he despised, has a quality of imme- 
diate personal traffic with life that is absent from the 
solemn Raphaelesque machines which Ingres took so 
seriously. A point of some interest to students lies in 
the apparent Holbein influence in this and kindred carly 
Ingres portraits. His first enthusiasms, we know, were 
Italian primitives, at a time when most art students 
wallowed in the Roman School. It is easily conceivable 
that he took Holbein in this stride, and it is certain 
that no painter since Antonio Moro has come so near 
the master. Ingres’s hated opponent Delacroix hangs 
next him here: his ‘ Baron Schwiter ’ looks forward to 
Sargent and the moderns, their virtues and their faults. 
We must concede that ‘M. Norvins,’ typifying the 
standards to which Ingres clung with bitter bigotry, 
does by itself, and if it were the final word, justify 
its author’s pharisaism. But if we are concerned with 
the development and flux of art, then the Delacroix 
standard, in that it took art a stage farther, is the 
more indispensable. This ‘Schwiter’ is among the 
most important portraits by the great Romantic, and 
as such occasioned, we believe, stern rivalry in acquisi- 
tion, between the Louvre and the National Gallery. 
The famous Layard Collection, of which from time 
to time, a few specimens have appeared on the 
Gallery’s walls since 1916, makes less splash, perhaps, 
than in the old days might have been expected. Its 
most valuable contributions to our Collection are the 
Hugo van der Goes, ‘ Virgin and Child’; the interest- 
ing early Gerard David, ‘Christ nailed on the Cross ’; 


‘the charming ‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ with delightful 


sparkling blues and golds, by Bramantino, a rare man, 
now almost unobtainable, and the rather coppery ‘ St. 
Jerome’ against a curiously modern sky, by Savoldo. 
With larger reputations, doubtless, are the Gentile 
Bellini ‘ Mahomet’ and ‘ Adoration of the Kings.’ The 
latter, whose darkened state leaves hardly enough play 
of colour to distract us from a certain coarseness of 
execution, must in its prime have been a very different 
thing. The ‘Mahomet’ too, once on a time would 
doubtless have accounted for its large repute. Among 
the Gallery’s Italian purchases are two very pretty 
Tiepolos, depicting the Wooden Horse; their brilliant 
skill of touch and draughtsmanship, and their light, 
graceful colour make them most attractive. They hang 
by the ‘ Trinita ’ by Pesellino, to which the last year or 
two have added the missing flying angels. Thus the 


original altar piece is in a fair way to regain its original 
form. Two side panels are wanting: the one in the 
Royal Collection, the other, so far as we know, lost. 
Lastly, we mention Rembrandt’s ‘ Philosopher,’ bought 
by the Gallery. This is his last word in the study of 
Shadow; no other painter has seen one half of this 
magic and inspiring quality of light passing slowly into 


the silence and haunting mystery of shadow. In con- 
clusion let us praise the silver-grey background of the 
room wall, against which the pictures really can be 
seen, and their colour can assert itself. 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 


E live in an enlightened age, when humanity 
more and more takes the place of brutality, 
gentleness of severity, and sweet reasonableness of 
mechanical force. It is so in matters social and poli- 
tical. It is so—very much so, indeed—in matters edu- 
cational. No longer do we drive the Young Idea along 
the hard and dusty road of memorised knowledge with 
a cudgel. Instead, we lead it kindly by the hand 
through green pastures, intent before all things on 
giving the dear little creature an agreeable stroll. 

That is the essence of the business. The ramble in 
search of knowledge must be a pleasant ramble ; else it 
is of none effect. The little mind will never learn ade- 
quately, unless the lesson is presented to it as a, sort 
of holiday excursion, an intellectual beanfeast. You 
must not only interest, you must also entertain. Dry 
rules and formulas must be eschewed like poison. Mere 
learning-by-heart—well, this may be good enough for 
the mindless parrot or the soulless,magpie. But it is a 
method unworthy of the divinely constituted human 
child. 

The stick? Who talks to me of the stick? Shall the 
fine and delicate mechanism of the infant intelligence 
be bludgeoned into performing its subtle office? Shall 
we—to vary the metaphors—pulverise all the promise 
of future fruit in the first tender blossom? Shall we 
dissolve the trailing cloud of glory ere it has well begun 
to trail? Non tali auxilio Instead, we must 
coax the shy little mind into learning ; we must wheedle, 
we must beguile, we must cajole. Such educationally 
is The New Method. . 

It was the method advocated by Novicles, and he 
enlarged upon it eloquently to Orbilius, in whose pre- 
paratory school he was about to stop a war-gap. 
Orbilius puffed his pipe and listened and nodded, 
gazing the while into the far distance as though he saw 
visions and dreamed dreams; which, indeed, he did. 
But they were not the visions nor the dreams of 
Novicles. If any trailing clouds of glory were around, 
they eluded the speculation of Orbilius. The Young 
Idea that he saw—yea, saw it multiplied fifty-fold— 
was a Young Idea in an Eton jacket, with rumpled 
hair, grubby hands, and a roving eye, alert for any and 
every diversion from the business in hand. Bye, 

He could see that Young Idea doing many things. 
He could see it using its pen as a squirt wherewith to 
ink its neighbour’s collar. He could see it cracking 
nuts in the hinge of its desk. He could see it playing 
searchlight effects about the room with a bit of looking- 
glass. These and unnumbered other things could 
Orbilius see the Young Idea doing. But there was one 
thing which he simply could not see it doing. He 
couldn’t see that Young Idea discovering the slightest 
shadow of a shade of intelligent interest, much less of 
entertainment, in the lesson before the class. : 

Next morning he introduced Novicles to The Young 
Idea—to fourteen samples of it, to be precise, all of 
whom had first trailed gloriously into this mortal 
existence between ten and twelve years ago. The 
Young Idea sat as still as a mouse while Orbilius 
remained in the room. After his departure, it grew 
more animated. Novicles did not mind that. Nay, he 
rather welcomed it. It showed that this particular 
Young Idea was a live Young Idea; that all the spirit 
and vivacity of the tender mind had not been hopelessly 
crushed out of it by the bludgeon of Orbilius. There 
was still something left to appeal to, some fertile soil 
in which to sow the good seed of congenial culture. 

True, the vivacity of the Young Idea did not, on the 
face of it, appear to be in the intellectual direction. 
Its ebullience found vent in sportive by-play rather 
than in any exuberant enthusiasm for the Latin syntax. 
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But, after all, what could you expect? Orbilius 
having presented that study to the Young Idea 
with all the circumstances of dry mechanical 
drudgery—something in the nature of a mental 
tread-mill—was it likely that it should at once 
evoke a sense of interest, of entertainment, in 
the disgusted little mind? 


- But when that little mind had been gradually brought 
to see how interesting, nay how enthralling, Latin 
syntax might be made, under the New Method—why, 
then this vivacity that now ran riotously into alien 
channels would be led into the true channel, and the 
little mind would soon be overflowing with pure delight 
in the unlooked for attractions of the Conditional 
Sentence, in the unimagined charms of the Oblique 
Oration. 

“Well, how did you get on with ’em?’”’ inquired 
Orbilius of his assistant, as they puffed their after- 
luncheon pipes together. 


‘‘Oh! Pretty well,’”’ said Novicles. ‘‘ That is to 
say, I haven’t quite struck the boys’ point of view yet. 
The delicate workings of these young minds are not 
easy to follow just at first, of course. But, no doubt, I 
shall soon succeed in getting the hang of ’em; and then 
it will be plain sailing.’’ 

**Quite,’’ noddeg Orbilius, and made no further 
comment. 


He asked the same question, during the after- 
luncheon pipe, on three successive days. 


On the fourth day there was no need to ask it; for 
in the course of the morning he had witnessed some- 
thing which had already told him all he wished to 
know. It was during third lesson. From the 2nd Form 
class-room, where Novicles was at work with his 
Young Idea, had come such a noise of uproar and dis- 
order that Orbilius had felt obliged to go there and 
investigate. Just as he reached the door and was 
opening it the uproar was succeeded: by a tremendous 
stillness, and Orbilius peeped in to see what it all 
meant. 


There, his back to Orbilius, stood Novicles, clutching 
a Young Idea by the throat, shaking it the while as a 
terrier shakes a rat. The Young Idea’s eyes were start- 
ing out of the Young Idea’s head. Terror, as of 
imminent death, was writ large in every line of the 
Young Idea’s visibly purpling face. 

P-P-lease, 
gasped the Young ‘Idea’s voice in a. strangled 
whisper. 

‘* Serve you right, if I did,’’ said Novicles, savagely 
flinging the Young Idea from him. 

The Young Idea fell with a heavy thud on the floor, 
picked itself up ruefully and returned to its seat, a 
whimpering, sobered and obviously chastened Young 
Idea. 


look here, you little devils,’’ announced 
Novicles, glowering truculently at all The Young Idea 
collectively, ‘‘ The next one of you who gives me any 
of his nonsense—well, if I stop short of killing him, 
it’s about all I shall do. Now then! Take your Latin 
Primers and learn page 120—by heart, mind! Word 
for word. And any boy who can’t say it perfectly by 
twelve o’clock ——” 

-On that effective aposiopesis he ended, pregnant 
with all the nameless terrors of the unknown. 


Orbilius softly closed the door on a beautiful 
and edifying vision—the vision of the collective 
Young Idea with its fourteen faces glued in 
tense and desperate earnestness to its fourteen 
Latin Primers; the very picture of concentrated 
application. 

** Umph! ”’ said he to himself, as he turned and went 
his way. ‘‘No longer our friend takes The Young 
Idea kindly by the hand. Instead, he takes it rudely 
by the throat, and puts the fear of God in it. Now, 
peradventure, The Young Idea shall at last begin to 
shoot.” 


S-Sir, you’re ch-ch-choking me!” | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EX-KAISER. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay Review. 


Sir,—It is generally agreed that our soldiers have 
played a heroic part in overthrowing the Hohen- 
zollerns: it is not our soldiers, but the Press which 
will, to a great extent, decide whether it is either just 
or expedient to put the Kaiser on his trial. There is 
no doubt which is the popular view—when Mr. G. N, 
Barnes says ‘‘I am for hanging the Kaiser ’’ he is 
greeted with loud cheers. But if Mr. Barnes had 
proposed to hang the Kaiser’s sons and grandsons, |] 
believe the cheers would have been not less loud, and 
indeed, there would have been more sense, though less 
humanity, in such a proposal. For to bring the Kaiser 
to trial and then hang or shoot him is a sure way and 
the only way of rehabilitating the Hohenzollerns. 


Kill the Kaiser and you make him a martyr, and the 
son or grandson of a martyr has a far better chance of 
recovering the hearts of his people than the son of an 
‘‘unkingly and unknightly ’’ refugee, who latterly has 
played a very sorry part in considering only his own 
comfort and safety. The man who aspired to be 
Cesar has already proved himself no more manly than 
Cicero in exile: give him time and he will discredit 
himself still more thoroughly : give the records time to 
leap to light, and more and more he will be shamed. 
Meanwhile, is there no shame for us in forcing Holland 
to consent to his extradition? 

It would ill become the nation, which went into the 
war partly in defence of the rights of little Belgium, to 
bully little Holland into surrendering the Kaiser that 
he may be tried ‘‘ for crimes against humanity.’’ To 
leave him alone is the only wise, the only honourable 
course, nor is it inconsistent with justice. For, though 
in one sense the Kaiser is responsible for the war, be- 
cause, urged by the war party and trembling for his 
throne, he was weak enough and wicked enough to 
give his.consent to it, yet he was the least guilty of all 
the Prussian criminals, because he did not wish for it | 
and scheme for it as they did. An Englishman who 
had good reason to know said: ‘‘ The Kaiser is a 
gentleman, but his entourage is simply poisonous,” 
and that view is more likely to be correct, because it 
was founded on intimate acquaintance, than the 
assumptions of those who believe anything against an 
enemy. ‘True, ‘‘ evil communications corrupt good 
manners ’’ and the Kaiser has done many things un- 
worthy of a gentleman since 1914. Leave him alone 
to think over what he has done, and what he has said. 
Did he not promise victory before the fall of the leaves, 
and peace the day he wished it? Did he not boast of 
having beaten the English Navy? Leave him to think 
over these things—you cannot add to his punishment. 
And for the German people? I turn to him who has 
been our surest source of inspiration throughout the 
war, whose words have sunk deepest into the hearts of 
our bravest. ‘‘ The night before we went in we read 
the King’s speech from ‘ Henry V,’ and ‘ Gentlemen 
in England now abed,’ but he didn’t need to read it. 
He’s inspired like that all the time.”” And what has 
Shakespeare to say now? He has left us no uncertain 
message in his last play. Prospero who has been 
sinned against most cruelly has his enemies in his 
power at last. And what is his sentence?. 


‘‘Though with their high wrongs I am stung to 
the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown farther.”’ 

Here it may be said “‘ it is possible to forgive one’s 
own wrongs, impossible to forgive outrages on women 
and children.’’ But this is just what Prospero did. 
For when he was turned adrift in an open boat, 
Miranda, a child of three, was with him. Indeed, 


Shakespeare seems to have foreseen it all, including sub- 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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marines and their crimes. But again it may reason- 
ably and rightly be said: ‘‘ Are they penitent?”’ I 
agree that we must wait and see. Meanwhile we are 
running no risks. Our armies who have achieved 
vreater miracles than Ariel wrought for Prospero are 
on German soil, and they will ensure that the terms of 
a just peace are justly carried out before they too, like 
Ariel, claim their well-earned release. But yet once 
more it may be said: ‘‘The German people is past 
praying for: it is incurable, like Caliban.’’ And I 
must admit that the comparison is apt. For not onlv 
was Caliban a would-be violator and murderer, but he 
joved music, he always speaks in verse, and his descrip- 
tion of the island’s sounds and sweet airs is almost the 
loveliest passage in the play. Then too, even at his 


and he never sinks to the degradation of his drunken 
companions. So Caliban may stand for the Germans 
well. And even Caliban is forgiven at the end, 
on condition that he cleans up the mess. 
Prospero: Go, sirrah, to my cell: 
Take with you your companions; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 
Caliban: Ay, that I will: and I’ll be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool! 
Go to: away! 
Hence and bestow your luggage where you 
found it. 


Sebastian: Or stole it, rather. 


It all seems to fit in very well, for Shakespeare was 
the best of prophets, because he was the greatest of 


poets. 
Yours very truly, 
H 


Prospero: 
Alonso: 


‘““KIPLINGESQUE JOURNALISM.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Having spent the best part of my life in the 
study of form and taste in poetry, I do not propose to 
alter my views because Captain Murphy, in your issue 
of December 14th, regards them as offensive. Ad- 
mittedly he is not a critical judge of poetry at.all. 
Would he like me to come and tell him how to form 
fours? 

The objection to the phrase at the head of this letter 
would seem to show that-the world ‘‘ journalist,’” like 
the word ‘‘ demagogue,’’ which originally meant only 
a ‘‘leader of the people,’’ has unpleasant associations. 
But Mr. Kipling was essentially a journalist, and 
always gloried in his profession. | What colour his 
style took:from this association with the Press I need 
not explain. .Your own columns have -done that 
recently. 

Yours faithfully, . 
STUDENT. 


.“* BRITISHER.”’ 

To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir, —Grateful as we. are to the: Americans for the 
part they have played in the war, we need not surely 


own. I see ‘‘ Britisher’’ flourishing all over the 

English press, but not, I am glad to note, in the 

Saturpay Review. Are we to say or sing Henceforth 

that ‘‘ Britishers never’ shall be slaves’’? ‘What is the 

matter with the good old word ‘‘ Briton ’’? 
Yours sincerely, 

CANTAB. 


SOLDIER. MEMORIALS. . 


has been done by the Imperial War Graves Commission 
_in respect of the graves of those who have fallen, I am_ 


when they claim that ‘‘ the graves of those who have 


died for their country shall be preserved inviolate 
through future ages,’’ that ‘‘ they shall be adorned with 
such monuments as shall most fittingly honour their 
memory,’’ and that ‘‘no distinction shall be made 
between officers and men ’’; but syrely those aims can 
be realised without creating cemeteries containing acres 
of small uniform headstones of similar size and shape. 
The graves of thousands of our dead in France and 
Belgium are now marked by the simple crosses or - 
other devices erected by comrades who fought with 
them. It is no doubt impossible to leave all these 
memorials and graves as they are, and they must, in 
thousands of cases, be moved, and therefore the actual 
spot where any loved son or husband fell cannot. con- 
tinue to be identified, cemeteries or burial places must 
be formed which will be permanent resting-places, but 
surely these should be places of beauty and not acres 
of identical headstones. 

I have spoken with many mothers and wives while 
recently in France, and they all agree that it would be 
far better to give up the idea of individual headstones, 
which must, if there is to be no distinction of classes, 
and expenditure is to be limited, be uniform and dreary, 
and to provide that these burial places should - be 
beautiful gardens, with the names and rank of all who 
fell suitably engraved on a central monument, or on 
suitable wall tablets. 

The English have, I think, a genius for beaytiful 
gardens, and the relatives of the dead can contribute 
to these gardens memorials to their lost ones in trees, 
shrubs and flowers. ; 

Surely these gardens will, as the Commissioners say, 
™ fittingly honour their memory, and perpetuate the 
ideals for which they fell.’’ ee 

I do urgently hope that the mistake which the Com- 
mission are threatening will not be allowed, and that 
the taste and’ wishes of the great body of sorrowing 
relatives will not be offended by having the resting- 
places of their loved ones converted into dreary 
expanses of headstones of “ uniform height’ of the 
‘*same pattern and material.” 

Yours truly, 

Marie Lownpss. 
9, Barton Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


ABOLITION OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THz Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—At the outset of the war the British Expe- 
ditionary Force of some 50,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry, with an entirely inadequate artillery, and with 
but few machine guns, stood up, unaided by the nation as 
a whole, to the organised might of the greatest military 
power the world has ever seen. It narrowly escaped 
annihilation. Meanwhile, the Territorial Army, in- 
differently armed, badly equipped, and but half trained, 
was straining at the leash, The New Armies were 
ultimately recruited, organized, trained and equipped. 
The nation took great pride that all this was accom- 
plished under the voluntary system. The patriotism 
of the people was indeed remarkable, though some-- 
what spasmodic. When things went well recruiting 
fell off; when things went badly, recruits rushed for- 
ward in shoals. The result at the front was unfor- 
tunate. At one time a battalion was 1200 strong, able 
to put 900 men into the trenches; at another time it 
was but 600 strong, and able to put about 300 men 
only into the trenches. But the 300 worn out and 
exhausted ‘men had still to. do the work of the goo, 
generally through the long, bitter winter, smothered 
to the eyes in half-frozen mud and water. [It then 
bécamé necessary to fill the ranks with half-trained 
men. Hundreds of thousands of real good working 
men of the labour classes have lost life, limbs or health 
simply because,’ before the war, there existed no com- 
pulsory systém of training, no ‘‘taint of militarism *’ 
_in the primary schools, and no national organization. 


Yours faithfully, . 
GENERAL. 
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THE CENTRAL BOARD OF CHURCH FINANCE 
AND THE FIVE MILLION FUND. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have been patiently waiting for some voice 
of more authority than mine to speak out plainly. what 
I believe to be the feeling of thousands of Church 
people and others about the campaign for money which 
is being pushed so vigorously in these weeks. I am 
most reluctant to appear as Advocatus Diaboli, the 
captious critic of men whose sincerity I do not for a 
moment doubt, though I gravely question their judg- 
ment. But some people seem to think that my 


pamphlet ‘God or Mammon’ lays on me a kind of. 


duty to speak; and I shall be grateful if you will allow 

me to liberate my soul in your columns. 

I desire to record my protest against this movement 
to raise an enormous Central Fund for the Church of 
England, both as to principle and to methods. 

In principle it is founded on an unfeigned belief in 
the power of money which has no warrant in scripture, 
nor any support in history. Rich churches have never 
been strong churches spiritually: and I, for one, do 
not believe that the Church of. England would be. better 
equipped for spiritual work if it were given five million 
pounds to-morrow. I am aware that the doctrine that 
“the gift of God’ can be purchased with money was 
put forward at an early period of the Church’s history, 
but it received very little encouragement from those 
crude primitives, and I adhere to their opinion. 

As to the methods employed, they must surely have 
raised some questions even in the minds of many who 
are in sympathy with the objects of the movement. 
They are a pale imitation of the methods which have 
been made familiar to us during the war in connection 
with Recruiting, Food Economy, and War Bonds, 
which may justify them in the opinion of some people. 
There is the straightforward appeal, ‘‘ It’s your money 
we want,’’ supported by advertisement, arguments, 
and sometimes by exaggerated and even disputable 
statements. For instance, a great deal has been made 
of the alleged fact that the Church of England, as a 
Church, has no money of its own—which is not strictly 
true, since the large resources of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission are at the disposal of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, if they chose to exercise their powers; and if 
it were true, we should, as I hold, be very slow to rob 
the Church of this divine immunity, which it would 
share with its Founder. 

Such arguments as these will no doubt appear fan- 
tastic and unpractical to many of your readers. Let it 
be granted—as so many Churehmen appear to take it 
for granted—that the teachine and practice of Jesus of 
Nazareth on riches are out of date, and must be re- 
placed by sound business methods; and let me be 
alloWed to discuss the question on grounds of policy 
only. 

(0) Apart from the fact that the Church ought not to 
touch money which is given for any irreverent motive, 
but only what is pressed upon it for the love of God, 
it is certain that the direct appeal for cash will not 
effect its object : only the conviction that the Church is 
what is professes to be, and that what it offers is indis- 
pensable, will make men liberal and cheerful givers. 

(2) We hear a good deal to-day about making the 
Church ‘‘ popular,’’ both in the right and the wrong 
sense. But surely nothing could more tend to make it 
more disliked and suspected by the masses than that it 
should appear as a great capitalist corporation, deeply 
involved in all the contentious questions which sur- 
round the investment and administration of large sums 
of money. 2 

(3) With regard to the laity in actual or nominal 
communion, it is already true and disastrous that the 
Church is presented to them chiefly ag an agéncy for 
getting money out of their pockets. Our excellent 


fréves quéteurs, whether they are Bishops, clergy, or 
laymen, do not at all realise how seandalised the laity 
are by the frank estimate of spiritual work in terms of 
£ s. d., ot how weary of the reiterated ‘‘ Give, give,” 


activity. If the Church itself is now to be set up as 
a taxing body, of which there are evident signs, there 
will be a revolt. 

I have already trespassed too much upon your space, 
but I should like to point out in conclusion how easj 
the truth that almsgiving is a necessary part of religion 
slips into the damnable heresy that a subscription is an 

» effective substitute for religion. 
Tetzel, no doubt, used the first as an argument, but 
he implied the second with catastrophic results. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
James H. F. Pere, 
Archdeacon of Warwick. 


OUR LATINIZATION. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In the consideration of our subject, it should 

be understood, we accept the general opinion of his- 

torians that there was primarily a common Italo- 

Hellenic nationality. By so doing we not only include 

the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies in our 

category, but can also lay claim to a period infinitely 

more remote even than the Mycenean age. May I, for 

the sake of argument, call this age the Period of Pro- 

mulgation, and before its full import pause for a 

moment? Geologists and biologists have done ency- 

clopedic work in dealing with the pre-historic periods, 

but all their labour and mental effort does not impinge 

by one hair’s breadth on the barrier which separates us 

from the mythopeeic age. Looked at from every point 

of view, it baffles. It was at any rate a time when the 

ideals which guide us were promulgated. Take the 
evolutionary test : that these ideals were slowly evolved. 
Now to accept that point of view is to be at the same 

time Catastrophist and Darwinian, because mankind 
has no longer the power to ideate. We must realise the 
limits of our mental capacity, of our absolute lack of 
creative and imaginative faculty and consequent de- 
pendence on those pre-historic ideas which govern us 
and which for the present race of mankind are best 
expressed by the Latinised nations. The cement of 
civilisation is the gift of the Latins. It is the common 
code which regulates my duty to my neighbour. Roman 
law has swayed Europe for more than two thousand 
years. One of its most sacred principles was violated 
when Germany broke her oath and invaded Belgium. 
In whatever light we regard the mysterious fas of the 
Roman law, we must all admit it was promulgated with 
peculiar sanctity. The outstanding fact is its sacra- 
mental nature. The inviolability of the oath is its 
essence. If | were to term the Latins sacramentalists 
and the rest of the world seculists, I should arouse 
opposition in certain quarters. Many take fright at the 
mere mention of the word ‘‘sacramentalist.’’ Yet if 
these good people will turn to their Lexicons they will 
find that the primary signification of the word sacra- 
ment is the oath of allegiance taken by the Latins. An 
oath demonstrates belief in something sacred. And it 
is impossible to regard Latin thought and philosophy 
apart from the sacred principle. Secularism took place 
with the rise of the Teutonic races. The sovereign 
empire of Latin thought has been outlined by one great 
Italian, Aquinas, and coloured by another, Dante. 
This is the most complete system of thought ever given 
to the world. Its range extends from the mythopeeic 
age to the rise of modern Italy. Whether all Latins 
accept it in its entirety is beyond the point—its position 
is unassailable. It is an entity. We may ask, has no 
other nation produced a like entity? In a measure, yes. 
Nietzsche has given to the world a philosophy every 
whit as symmetrical in its parts and as consummate in 
self-expression. In its inception, it also treats of the 
mythopeié are, and has revived with singular aptness 
the terms Apollonian and Dionysian, With the most 
bare-faced effrontery it proclaims itself Dionysian. 
Whitewhashing of Nietzsche has been, and still is, far 
too common in many quarters. If these white-washers 
would pause in their work and follow the Dionysian 


which has become the domipapt note of all religious 


theory to its logical ¢onclusion it would be for their 
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Up as own and others’ benefit. Once for all, let it be said REVIEWS. 
» there that the late war was the corollary of the Nietzschean 
method of thought. That way madness lies. To return TWO WISE MEN. 
space, to Aristotle, Plato, and Aquinas, we have thus far con- 
easily sidered Latin ideals as expressed by Italians. What of | Essays and Addresses in War Time. By Viscount Bryce, 
eligion the French—a nation of such intellectual richness and Macmillan. 6s. net.. 
1 is an delectable power of discrimination that the whole world and The War. Addresses by Walter Raleigh. Claren- 
waits on their pronouncements? Even as I write Press. Is. 6d. net. 
it, but am honoured by a courteous request, in the | - 
charming French language, to employ any little skill T is astonishing how quickly the cessation of hos- 
my pen may péssess to present French ideals to tilities has robbed of their interest the speeches 
the English public. In the words before me and writings emitted during the war. Even the best of 
ick. “| s’agit d’introduire la grande Ligue Francaise.” these, the two volumes before us, taste like yesterday’s 
Concerning this League I am promised some interest- | Wine, a little flat—such parts of them, we mean, as 
ing material which I hope to set forth later. For the refer to the war. In addition to this disadvantage, 
sent aS my eye follows the list of famous names | Which is not his fault, Lord Bryce has a habit of 
of which the League is composed, I am arrested by one | 2mbling discursively through vast subjects with a very 
—that of Bergson. Not that I single out Bergson | loose rein. A great many pages of historical crudition, 
hould as more illustrious than his compeers, but his work | for instance, are devoted to “The Principle o 
F his. happens to be more germane to the matter treated of Nationality,’’ about which the most sensible thought is 
Italo. in this paper. Because he is the bright, particular | contained in one sentence, that it is difficult to define, 
clude star of modern philosophy; the hope of orthodox | but easy to recognise. Switzerland contains three 
our mysticism; the prop of dualism and the winnower of | races and three languages, French, German, and 
iitely materialism. Beside him Spinoza acquires his proper | Italian, and yet is a decided nationality. Language, 
iy value. Strange that Spinoza, schismatic German Jew, | race, religion, laws, habits, pecuniary interests, and 
Pro- should have deflected one of the. main channels of the locality all combine to produce a nationality, ‘‘ and 
w a eat Cartesian philosophy.  Cartesianism is com- | there’s an end on’t,”’ as Johnson would say. The last 
ncy- posed of the thought of three men: Des Cartes, its | of Lord Bryce’s essays deals with “‘A League of 
w 4 originator ; Malebranche and Spinoza, its dissemina- | Nations,’’ and is therefore of present interest, though 
inge tors. Here we have two Frenchmen drawing their | it merely summarises what others have said an 
3 ws inspiration from the noblest and purest Latin fount, | written on the subject. Lord Bryce thinks that Ger- 
oint but Europe, with that fatal bias for the Teuton, has | many and Austria should only be admitted to the 
| the chosen so far to neglect the Latin components of the | League of Nations if they profess ‘‘ repentance.’’ : In 
the triplet. To follow Spinoza means to be stranded in | that case, it is well to leave them out of the calculation, 
ved vague speculation or to be landed in the hideous | as they show no signs of confession or repentance. 
ae material monism of Nietzsche. Des Cartes is one of | On the contrary, they welcome their returning troops 
sind the pillars of Bergson. Malebranche threw the search- | with garlands, and with boastings of being “‘un- 
the light of his genius on the very foundations of Cartes- | defeated.’’ With a Germany and Austria outside the 
: of ianism and in so doing was illuminated by the clear 
i> reasoning of Aquinas. In reviewing the history of 
a thought, an Italian and German entity have been re- 
saat vealed. We want the French entity. This, I believe, 
<a might be achieved by the amalgamation of Male- 
sod branche with Bergson. To some of us this process is A} 
€ unique reality. is is his intuitional method—a s 
surely. with the intellectual intui- Work which 
tion’ of Malebranche. 
m. Youre deserves your support 
ith FLorence Gay. this Christmas 
a “I desire to express my personal appreciation of the 
re THE OPEN WINDOW. t work which IS BEING done by the British and 
sts oreign Sailors’ Society for our Seamen. It is a great 
he To the Editor of Te SaturpDay REvIEW. piven to render any service for our gallant brothers who 
if Sir,—As I expected, the Rev. F. W. Powell cannot GEORGE, 
ill deny that he has had more colds than myself, he using In Peace as in War, the British & Foreign Sailors’ 
window treatment, I the avoiding draught Society and deserves your generous support 
atment. n addition to the work of our 100 Sailors’ Homes 
it I may mention that the solitary cold I have had was | Rests, Clubs, and Hostels throughout the world, we are 
ly caused by dinine with an open window lover who sat educating and training Sailors’ Orphans; helping those 
De me with my face to the fire and my back to an open | bereaved in the War; maintaining over 2,500 floating 
mn window, during a snow storm. _ | libraries. This year we are sending Christmas puddings 
at The Russian peasants, in whose huts I have lived in | and other comforts to some 28,000 men on the Trawlers, 
.. very severe winters, seal up the windows hermetically | Drifters and Mine-sweepers, whose dangerous work is not 
n during the whole winter (double —— they have | yet over; and to some 1,500 Lighthouses and Lightships 
ic warm water to wash in, and do not break the ice to 
s wash, as people fond of open windows have to do. PLEASE SEND WHAT 
n In Petrograd, some years ago, twelve Englishmen You CAN AFFORD 
o started a bathing society to break holes in the-ice of | | . aid of our world-wide work to SIR 
the Neva and have a cold plunge every morning. Hoa. 
y Before the spring they were all dead, and I have never: House, 32, Cheapside, ge E.C.2. 
) heard of a case of a foreigner (the Russians, of course, British & F 
do so) who lived through a Russian winter and oreign 
$ with his bedroom window open. il Ss 
Yours fatally, |Sailors’ Society 
ev. i. 
Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. Genes Tux oF 
Dec. 14th, 1918. — 
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PERIODS 


are always perilous. The reaction from a state of War, when the Nation’s energies 
have been feverishly bent on the accomplishment of a single purpose, to a state 
_of Peace, when all sorts of readjustments are nececessary, will disclose many 


FLAWS IN CHARACTER 


and slackening of moral fibre, both in men and women. R 
The highest interests of the State call, therefore, for earnest endeavour by 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


and kindred agencies so that 


CHILD-LIFE MAY BE SAFEGUARDED, THE AGED POOR COUNSELLED 
AND COMFORTED, THE WAYWARD YOUTH OF EITHER SEX WARNED 
AND SHEPHERDED, THE WORKLESS AND THE UNFORTUNATE 
ASSISTED IN THEIR NEED, bon Hoo INSTRUCTED IN FAITH 


RECONSTRUCTION THROUGH THE POWER OF CHRIST. 


The SALVATION ARMY stands primarily as a spiritual force. . It holds that there 
can be no radical and * atgge ** reconstruction” that does not begin with the 
individual. The Kingdom of Heaven, as our Lord said, is like unto leaven. It 
must come in the individual heart ere it can spread to the community. Thus in 
placing at the disposal of the Nation its numerous redemptive and preventive 
agencies—workshops, elevators, hostels, nursing homes, creches, rescue centres and 
the like—the Salvation Army does not rely upon these alone, but rather on the 
Power and Grace of God working through them, by means of consecrated human 
personality. 

It is hoped that at least 1,000 officers will be trained during next year to assist in 

carrying on the Army’s varied activities. 


Money to meet the great expense involved is much needed now. Please send gifts to General Booth, 101, Queen 
V.ctoria Street, London, E.C.4. Cheques to be crossed “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 


NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW. 
The Many Branches of War-Work maintained by the 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 


| including 800 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


at home and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, 


(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1916) 
Palestine, Meshpotamia, East Africa and India ; also 


HOSTELS FOR MEN ON LEAVE IN LONDON 
“(Buckingham Palace Hotel and several others) ; 


Hostels for Discharged Men, Clubs, Information Offices, Training 
Farms, Convalescent Homes, &c. &c., cannot be dispensed with 
. . for many months to come. 


Please ‘support these Efforts for the sake of the men who 


HAVE WON VICTORY FOR US 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, alc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chtef Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.17. 
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APPEALS. 


THE CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE. 


The lad of to-day, rightly handled and trained, can 
become the man of goodwill of to-morrow but it is 
essential that he should acquire that training. That is 
why the Church Lads’ Brigade, once a private venture 
in the training of youth, has become a vital force in 
national life—a force to be assisted and encouraged with 
all the financial aid at our disposal. The recollection 
that the Church Lads’ Brigade furnished a quarter of a 
million fighting men in the late struggle is one which 
we must bear in mind, for those who took part 
in the war fought for the ideals of all time. These 
men are returning from the trenches to forward the 
cause of their younger brothers, but the immediate 

em is the means with which to equip and carry 
on so important a national work. We know that such 
an appeal to thoughtful and generous people will not 
be in vain, and that they will not allow the enterprise 
to be hampered by lack of funds. They will get more 
details than we have spdce to give from the Secretary 
of the Church Lads’ Brigade, Aldwych House, 
Catherine Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2., to whom 
contributions may be sent. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Some of the most important work of the Salvation 
Army is to be seen in the Institutions at Hackney, of 
which there are five (one has just been opened in Dun- 
dee), for unmarried mothers and their babies. If any 
doubt exists in the minds of the public as to the need 


_ of financial support for this work, it would be dispelled 


by reading the speech by the then Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
President of the Board of Trade, on its behalf, to a 
meeting of the Women’s Social Welfare Work. For 
the first time, he said, the Treasury had recognised the 
necessity of supporting this movement, and was pre- 
pared to grant a pound for every pound raised; at the 
same time, he handed a cheque for £200 to Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth. 

These Homes, with a Maternity Hospital attached, 
receive the unfortunate unmarried mother with her 
first baby ; tend and keep them till the mother is strong 
enough to work, and then take care of the child during 
the day, until the mother returns at night. The Salva- 
tion Army thus recognise that the welfare of mother 
and child are inseparable, and, while maintaining strict 
discipline and enforcing simple regulations, offers a 
home, in the real sense of the word, for 7s. 6d. a week. 

This is but one small branch of the activities of the 
Salvation Army which so richly deserves all the 
monetary help which we can give. It spreads its arms 
far and wide for the outcast and the unhappy, admit- 
ting no defeat or failure. Last year the work cost 
£87,000 of which £37,000 was earned by the women 
who have been helped. Send your contribution to- 
wards that £50,000 needed for the balance to General 
Booth, 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


TO BRITONS EVERYWHERE. 


The well-known Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa,’’ which 
7 turned out so many excellent boys, is in need of 

Eight of its old boys were on the Vindictive at 
Zeebrugge and one of them obtained the Victoria 
Cross. Many were in the engagements in the North 
Sea, the Falkland Islands, and elsewhere. Its contri- 
bution of 2,600 boys to the Royal Navy, 6,500 boys to 
the Mercantile, and a further 4,000 to the British 
Army’s varied services should make an appeal hard to 
resist. Many of the Society’s Old Boys from the 
Colonies are also in various Colonial Battalions. 

Now that hostilities have ceased, the Committee feel 
that many would like to express their gratitude in some 
tangible way. They therefore look earnestly for a 
general response to the appeal which they now make 
for their ‘‘ Thankoffering for Peace Fund,” to enable 


them to close the year without a deficit and to give the | 


work a good send off for 1919. All .gifts will be 
Promptly acknowledged if sent to 164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 2: ~ Henry G. Copeland; Secretary.-~ 


| 


THE MINESWEEPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


The war is not over at sea. Brave men are still 
sweeping up mines, at the risk of their lives. It is 
right that we, who are spending our Christmas at 
home in safety and comfort, should spare something 
more than a thought for those who are still facing the 
danger of death and mutilation to secure our ‘‘ freedom 
of the seas.’’ If every household whose Christmas 
dinner includes imported food will take up a collection 
for the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society—‘‘ the 
Y.M.C.A. of the Merchant Service,’’ as Sir Eric Geddes 
recently called it—a very substantial sum should be 
forthcoming for a very excellent purpose. The British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society is sending Christmas 
puddings and other home comforts to some 28,000 men 
of our Minesweepers, Trawlers and Drifters, and to 
the crews of about 1,500 Lightships and Lighthouses. 
Its appeal should meet with a generous response. 


A CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR OFFERING 
FOR PEACE 


WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP “ARETHUSA” 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING:— 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British & Colonial Regiments, 
(2) 2,@00 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,800 have entered the Merchant Service. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 
KING AND QUEEN. 
LDEN 


Esq. M.A. 
VITT, Esq. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE 
reasurey: C. E. MA 
Chairman of “* Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON, F. DE 


cones } 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


OrFicgs: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
Secretarizs:} HENRY G. COPELAND. 


For the Coming of Peace, 


for the lifting of the bur- outlook, let us give thanks, 
den, for the breaking of and as we give thanks let 
the clouds, for the bright us remember that 


There is no Peace 


for blind men and women 
who are poor as well as 
blind. Weplead for them 
in their great need, Let 
them share in the blessings 
we now enjoy. They are 
anxious about the future. 
Remove that anxiety. 
Help them to become 
independent wage earners 
in spite of the handicap 
of their great affiction. 
The blind resent pity. 
They do not ask for 
charity. They ask for 
work, and they can work 
if, and when, 
properly 


they are: 
trained. Will satisfied with what they 


that training, which costs 
money, and (2) to secure 
a market for the goods 
they make, as they work 
in the darkness of per- 
petual night? All their 
manufactures well- 
made and finished, and 
of lasting quality and 
value. We confi- 
dently guarantee that 
all customers who place 
their orders with us for 
mattresses, brushes, bas- 
kets, chairs, brooms. mats, 
hampers, feather dusters, 
&c., &c., will be perfectly 


you help us (1) to give§* buy. 
THE 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION for 


PROMOTING THE 
GENERAL WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


Patrons : 

THEIR MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Vice-Patron: The Right Hon. VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Chairman: ORMOND BLYTH, Esq. 


retary and General Manager; 
F.C.LS. 


HOWARD MULLINS, 


NTRIBUTIONS, IN AID OF TRAINING THB 
BLIND TO BECOME EFFICIt NT WORK PEOPLE, 
ARE MUCH NEEDED & EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


258, 


Tottenham Court Road, London W. 1. 
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| OVER 200,000 MEMBERS AND EX-MEMBERS | J 


The Church Lads Brigade 


that 

(King's Royal Rifle Corps Cadets) om 

Have served or are serving in tn 

H.M. Forces in the Great War. i 

shot 

but 

No less than 14 Victoria Crosses | | = 


and over 400 other Distinctions | | * 


have been gained by members s 

of :-— 
The Church Lads’ Brigade | | * 
The trained boy of to-day is : 

a National asset. Will You 


help the Church Lads Brigade 
to continue its great work for 
the Defence of the Empire, and 
the Religious, Moral and Physical 
Welfare of “our men of a few 
| years hence”? 


Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, The Rev. EDGAR 
ROGERS. M.A., Church Lads Brigade, Aldwych eae 
Catherine Street, Aldwych, London. W.C. 2. 
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e, how are its decisions to be enforced? Lord 
advocates, or, rather, reminds us that others ad- 
yocate, a Tribunal of Arbitration, or court of inter- 
national law, to decide “‘ justiciable ’’ cases, i.e., cases 
that turn on the interpretation of treaties, or alleged 
preaches of international (i.e., agreed) rules: and a 
Court of Conciliation, that is to mediate and offer its 
counsel in cases that are not justiciable. Where to find 
the men to man the Tribunal and the Court is a diffi- 
which Lord Bryce hopes may not be insuperable 
after the war; but it is a great difficulty. It is not only 
that the men of adequate ability for such tasks do not 
on the hedgerows, or even in the recesses of the 
Foreign Office or the Law Courts, but where are you 
to get men with the courage or the disinterestedness to 
be impartial? But suppose you find your judges and 
r councillors : how are you toenforce the decisions? 
Lord Bryce, and all the rest of them, answer, by 
military, naval, and economic weapons. The smaller 
nations seem to us to create great difficulty. One of 
the members of the Dutch Second Chamber said the 
other day, ‘‘ If the conditions of a League of Nations 
should be too hard for us, we can always leave it: 
but let us join it.’’ All nations will at first flock into 
the League of Nations, until they are asked to do 
something, when there will be the danger of it 
breaking up. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is not only wise, like Lord Bryce, 
but witty, and his Addresses contain some of the best 
things that have been said during the war. Taking 
only those that were delivered in 1918, though in the 
early months, when Britain’s fortunes looked low, in 
‘Some Gains of the War ’ there are many gems of wit 
and wisdom. ‘‘ We are not fighting for profit,’’ says 
Sir Walter (is not this a rebuke to the thousands of 
millions indemnity men?), ‘‘ but for the privilege of 
possessing our souls, of being ourselves.’’ There is a 
shrewd thrust at a popular literary thruster. ‘‘ Nervous 
public critics, like Mr. H. G. Wells, are always calling 
out for more cleverness in our methods, for new and 
eflective tricks, so that we may win the war. . . . 
Cleverness can grasp; it is only character that can 
hold. The Duke of Wellington was not a clever man. 
F None of our great wars was won by 
cleverness ; they were all won by resolution and perse- 
verance. : But in none of them did victory 
come in the expected shape.’’ This was spoken in 
February, 1918, and seven months later the war ended 
in a totally unexpected, and very disappointing manner. 
“If we defeat Germany as completely as we hope,’’ 
the Professor goes on to say, ‘‘ we shall not be able 
to point at once to our gains’’: that is very true; but 
we are not so sure of the truth of the following words : 
“but it is not a rash forecast to say that our children 
and children’s children will live in greater security and 
freedom than we have ever tasted.’’ That we have 
found ourselves and found one another, that we have 
cast off the reproach of softness, and taken on an in- 
creased alertness and activity, are clear gains; but Sir 
Walter refuses, wisely, to be drawn into a discussion 
of education, observing (with Froude and others) that 
“formal education, carried on chiefly by means of 
books, is a very small part of the making of a man or a 
woman.’’ The clearest gain of all, it is natural that 
Professor Raleigh should think, will be the unques- 
tioned supremacy of the English language over all 
other tongues. The entry of America into the war has 
sealed the victory of our tongue, as well as of our arms, 
and it is worthy of the pre-eminence, for it is the richest 
of all. That it is bound to suffer from this contagion 
of the world is, we fear, indisputable. There are too 
many signs of it already. On the question whether 
this war will prevent future wars by a League of 
Nations or otherwise Sit Walter makes some quite 
original remarks. He is surprised (as are we) that 
anyone with imagination and a knowledge of the facts 
should entertain high hopes of a League of Nations as 
“& full solution” of the question of peace and war. 
“It must not be forgotten that the very principle 
of the League, if its judgments are to take effect, in- 
volves a world-war in cases where a strong minority 


resists those ju ts. Every war would become a 
world-war.’’ Neither the Gospels nor the pacifists will 
save us. ‘‘ The best hope seems to me to be in paying 
chief attention to the improvement of war rather than 
its abolition; to the decencies of the craft; to the style 
rather than the matter.’’ If the Germans had waged 
the war humanely, decently, chivalrously, it might have 
ended sooner, and ‘‘ perhaps not in their disfavour.’’ 
That we believe to be correct. We cannot, however, 
follow Sir Walter Raleigh in his conclusion: perhaps 
we do not understand him. ‘‘ And if science has lent 
its aid to the destruction of life, it has spent greater zeal 
and more prolonged effort on the saving of life. No 
previous war will compare with this in care for the 
wounded and maimed. I believe that this 
quickening of the human conscience, for that is what it 
is, will prove to be the greatest gain of the war, and 
the greatest advance made in restraint of war.’’ Pre- 
sumably, this means that horror of the suffering of 
war will prevent its repetition. That is not convincing. 

In a paper read at Eton in March last on ‘‘ The War 
and the Press,’’ Sir Walter Raleigh says many things 
of more than passing interest. He thinks that the im- 
portance of the Press is ‘‘ monstrously exaggerated,” 
and that the working-man does not depend for his 
patriotism on leader-writers. We wish we could think 
so too. ‘‘ The power of the newspapers is that most 
people read them, and that many people read nothing 
else. Their weakness is that they have to sell or cease 
to be,’’ and that to keep the attention of the public, 
they must frighten or flatter them. Flattery and fright 
are, indeed, a large part of the newspaper-reader’s 
diet. The Professor classes the Press and the platform 
together, journalism being a kind of talk. It is only 
the weaker and sillier members of the community who 
allow the papers to influence their minds ‘and deeds. 
‘* No responsible man, with an eager and active mind, 
spends much of his time on the newspapers. Those who 
are excited to action by what they read in the papers 
are mostly content with the mild exercise of writing to 
these same papers to explain that some one else ought 
to do something and do it at once. . A man 
who says that he has not time to read the morning 
papers carefully is commonly a man who counts.”’ All 
this is as true as it is humorous: but the number of 
feeble folk, who are governed by head-lines, is larger 
than our Oxford Professor estimates. Sir Walter 
wants to tear the veil of anonymity from our press 
oracles, and in addition to his name recommends that 
a photograph of the writer should be placed at the 
head of every article. ‘‘I have been saved from many 
bad novels by the helpful pictorial advertisements of 
modern publishers.’’ This is capital, as indeed is the 
whole paper, dealing with ‘‘the illusions’’ of party 
and of class. While admitting to the full the 
criminality of Germany in the brutal treatment of our 
prisoners, Professor Raleigh asks, are these horrors 
the average, or the exception? Are they fair samples? 
Why has our Press suppressed all accounts of the occa- 
sionally generous and humane treatment of prisoners, 
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according to well-authenticated accounts from officers 
and privates? The inquiry is pertinent, for the credit 
of our Press: for nothing tends more effectively to dis- 
credit positive assertions than the discovery that part 
of the truth has been suppressed. 


RECENT RUSSIA. 


From Czar to Bolshevik. By E. P. Stebbing. John Lane. 
12s. 6d. net, 


ey Autocracy to Bolshevism. By Baron Graevenitz.* Allen 
4 


Unwin. 6s. ne 


Russia and the Struggle for Peace. By M. S. Farbman. Allen 
& Unwin. 5s. net. 


Pioneers of the Russian Revolution. By A. S. Rappoport. 
Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 


Scenes of Russian Life. By Josephine Calina. Constable. 


6s. net. 


HE book that is going to help Western Europeans 
to a clear understanding of the Russian Revolu- 
tion has not yet been written. The many authors that 
have published since the downfall of autocracy are in 
agreement on one point only, and that is the appalling 
bureaucratic mismanagement during the war, both at 
the front and at the rear. But we have evidence of 
mismanagement in other belligerent countries which 
fortunately has not led to a similar catastrophic up- 
heaval. Therefore this mismanagement in itself was 
not enough to account for the apparently sudden break- 
up of autocracy, though fighting without guns and 
trying to live without food may be said to have put the 
finishing touch to a smouldering discontent. 

Since the meeting of the first Douma, when the chief 
measure in the programme of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats was ‘‘ 
considered long overdue—this demand has been grow- 
in intensity and Stolypin’s new Land Act, by convert- 
ing the communal into the individual holder only 
served to aggravate an already critical position. It 
broke up the solidarity which was a distinguishing 
feature of village life in Great Russia, crushed the 
poorer peasant and gave the koulak more opportunities 
of exploiting the landless labourer. It must be quite 
clear to our minds, in order to understand the subject, 
that there is no analogy between the position of the 
English or French agricultural labourer and the 
Russian peasant. The Russian holds land either in 
common or individually, in both cases he is practically 
self-supporting, he grows all he requires, and the sur- 
plus is, as a rule, exchanged for household utensils, 
tea, sugar, etc., at the neighbouring fair. Money before 
the Revolution was a scarce commodity among the 
majority of the agriculturists, though they.had other 
things which compensated for this lack. Money would 
buy vodka; therefore it was good to have some; but 
labour would buy vodka too! When -war broke out, 
the wives and relatives of the soldiers taken from the 
land received small pensions, and, judging by the 
deposits in the savings banks, there does seem to have 
been a certain measure of well-being. But the posses- 
sion of money has never been the main ambition of the 
bulk of the country folk : what the peasant wanted and 
insisted upon was enough land to support himself and 
his family. The quantity necessary has been put down 
as twenty-five acres, but this varies considerably in 
different parts of the country, according to the fertility 
of the soil, climate, etc. At present the people on the 


more land for the peasants ’’—a measure - 


land want tea, sugar, boots, clothing, and agricultura) 
implements, and whoever can supply these in sufficient 
quantities is sure of a welcome. The discontent of the 
peasants ensured a temporary success for the Revoly. 
tion, as, had the soldiers (mainly recruited from the 
peasant class) not revolted, the whole thing would have 
fallen as flat as the uprising of 1905. 

The books lying before us treat of Russia from 
several points of view. One publisher sends us a book 
by an officer in the Guards, and another by an English 
sympathiser with the Bolsheviks. Baron Graevenitz 
writes in a calm, judicial manner, in strong contrast to 
the vehement assertions of Mr. Farbman. The Baron’s 
account of how the news of the Revolution was re. 
ceived by the men at the front enables us to get some 
idea of the subsequent chaos which prevailed there, 
while Mr. Farbman scolds everybody, including his 
fellow-journalists. Mr. Rappoport’s book contains 
nothing either new or to the point and gives us the 
impression of being a piece of pure bookmaking. 

‘From Czar to Bolshevik’ is a book of permanent 
value, not so much for its diary of current events 
(August—September, 1917), though these are clearly 
and simply recorded, but because the author gives a 
good account of one of the greatest Russian industries. 
Mr. Stebbing went to Russia to investigate the state of 
the timber trade and to form some idea of its possi- 
bilities after the war. He visited the untouched forests 
of North East European Russia and such centres as 
Archangel, Kotlas, Ust-Sisolsk and Petrograd. His 
book should be read by all who are interested in future 
commerce with Russia. Miss Calina, in her sketches, 
takes us back to the old Russia before the war, and 
describes life in villages on the Dnieper, near Kiev, in 
a series of vivid word pictures. The chapters on prison 
life make tragic reading. The characters—especially 
those of Makar, the home-sick peasant, Petro, the 
Cossack, and Nikifor, ‘‘ the man with the evil spirit” 
—are admirably drawn, and should help readers to 
understand the Russian mind. 

None of these books brings out the real hope for the 
future of Russia. The only conservative force in the 
country is the land-owning peasant, and it is this class 
which must make its weight felt in the near future and 
call for a settled Government. No doubt their ignor- 
ance has led large numbers of them into wild excesses 
—that is all in the Russian character—but the love of 
the soil will assert itself and eventually bring back 
order. In the meantime, a little anecdote from Mr. 
Stebbing’s book will speak volumes: ‘‘ A soldier orator 
was one day haranguing a small circle of mixed soldiers 
and civilians, declaiming against the bourgeoisie. After 
listening to him, a Russian civilian wearng a black 
coat went up and said: ‘ You are a soldier, are you 
not?’ ‘Yes,’ said the orator, glowering at his inter- 
rogator. ‘And you call me a bourgeois?’ ‘Yes,’ 
with some quite uncalled-for abuse. ‘ Where do you 
come from?’ inquired the civilian. ‘From —— vil- 
lage,’ replied the soldier surlily. ‘And I suppose you 
own a house in the village?’ ‘ Of course.’ . ‘And a 
horse?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And a cow or two?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And 
a field and piece of rough grazing?” ‘Yes.’ ‘You tell 
me that you own all these things, a house, a horse, 
cows and fields, and yet you declaim against the bour- 
geoisie. Look at me. You call mea bourgeois. And 
yet I own nothing. I possess no house, horse, cows 
or fields. I have only my weekly salary to depend 
on to live and support. my wife and children. Why, 
you and your like are the bourgeoisie, whom you are 
inveighing against—not we poor men.’ There was no 
reply.”’ 
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The Equable Temperament 


Persons with an unstable nervous 
s — are apt to suffer from 

sleeplessness and bear worry and 
peaiety badly. The man with an 


equable temperament bears the 


losses and takes the gains of life 


with equanimity, while the ner- 
vous “man is apt to be depressed 
without due cause. 


*‘BYNOGEN'* the concentrated and easily 
digested nutriment introduced by Allen & Han- 
burys, Ltd, assists the repair-rate of nerves, 
brain and muscles, and has a beneficial effect 
in cases of nervous dyspepsia. ‘BYNOGEN’ 
consists of pure milk ive with organic 
phosphates and a repared extract— 
in a soluble form—o pact m selected whole 
wheat and malt. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Established in the City of London, A.D, 1715. 


S. J. PHILLIPS. 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 


BOUGHT, SOLD, or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 


PEARLS and JEWELS. - 


Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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YOU ARE NOT DOING YOUR 
DUTY UNLESS YOU DISPOSE 
OF YOUR 


WASTE 
PAPER . 


Because the War is over you must 
not think that the paper position is 
any better: It is worse if anything. 


YOU 


can help to relieve the situation by 
disposing of your WASTE PAPER. 
Make an effort to help, and make money 
at the same time, THE PHENOMENAL 
PRICE TO BE OBTAINED IS WELL 
WORTH YOUR WHILE. What is 
the good of keeping useless and obsolete 
papers, ledgers, catalogues, files, &c. Let 
the Paper Mills have all you’ve got, they 
will turn it into the good paper that is so 
vitally needed by you and everyone 
else for every day use and for the great 
scheme of 


RECONSTRUCTION 


YOU ARE NOT DOING YOUR 
DUTY unless you help. _Don’t delay—do 
it now. We will gladly send sacks for any 
quantity, and collect them when ready. 
Distance no object. Write or ‘phone to-day. 


YATES & CO. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR 


DIAMOND STREET, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 15. 


_ Telephone :. 245 Hop. 
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PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 


The Six-Hour Day. By Lord Leverhulme. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HEN a successful manufacturer sets out to recon- 
cile the various interests involved in production 
his words command consideration, for as they say 
to-day, he has made good. But with due respect and 
admiration for his good intentions, Lord Leverhulme’s 
arguments call for free discussion. Throughout the 
reading of these lectures one is conscious of a suspicion 
that he preaches what he does not practice. Our author 
works long hours and has amassed wealth by the sup- 
pression of the individualism he would preserve. He 
has fought’ or bought competitors in order to form a 
monopoly, and he has burned the midnight oil in doing 
so. One cannot rid oneself of the knowledge. It is a 
platitude to say that Lord Leverhulme is a shrewd 
man; but here he proves it beyond all doubt. At great 
length he expounds the co-partnership of his adoption, 
but it is simply the bonus system and nothing more. 
He knows as well as we do that partnership can only 
exist where risks are equally borne. Thus on analysis 
the ‘‘co-partnership Trust in Lever Bros., Ltd.’’ 
becomes a system of bonus payments, and the co- 
partner a debenture holder with no capital claims. 
This the Trades Unions have fought, tooth and nail, 
for many years, and, we agree, to the disadvantage of 
the workers and the nation. 

But Lord Leverhulme’s great crusade is for a six- 
hour working day, and here again he seems unconscious 
of anything outside his own immediate concern. He 
thinks in terms of output, or repetition output. He 
holds that six hours are enough for any man to mind 
perfected automatic machinery. We who know the per- 
fection of his soap producing plant do not dispute it. 
It is enough. Few intelligent men could stand such 
brain-dulling occupation. His argument implies that 
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a man should work six hours that he may provide him. 
self with ‘‘ food, clothing and shelter,’’ and sufficient 
time for ‘‘ feeding his mind and soul with ideals of 
beauty.’’ Not a word, mark you, of the work itself 
Why? Simply because such labour cannot be enjoyed, 
Lord Leverhulme claims that the shorter spell wij 
enable men to take an intelligent interest in their 
machines and, further, to improve and direct them 
to better advantage; yet he must know that men who 
invent and design such machines work throughout 
their waking hours. ‘‘ Think,’’ he says, ‘‘ of the intel. 
ligence required in the workers to produce a modern 
locomotive or a greyhound of the Atlantic, or to work 
and operate the same.’’ Does anyone imagine that six, 


‘eight or ten-hours-a-day men create locomotives or 


Atlantic liners? They do not. They put them together 
and they may operate them; but the brains which con. 
ceive and make them practicable never rest. Know. 
ledge acquired at great cost of time and labour, com. 
bined with natural ability and tireless work, forms the 
equipment of the engineer; but few qualifications are 
required by those who transfer his plans to the finished 
product. The artist who loves his work never tires; 
self-expression is the breath of his life. Lord Lever. 
hulme is solving the problem of his work, and not that 
of all. Those who stand by and watch machines mak. 
ing boxes automatically, or who wrap identical cakes 
of soap in similar pieces of paper and cover them with 
labels which are more alike than peas in their pod, can. 
not use their brains. They must tire, and Lord Lever. 
hulme knows from experience when they tire, and we 
may therefore accept his limit of six hours. We 
grant the premises that men may thus earn in six hours 
enough to provide food and time for recreation. But 
are these the ambitions of mankind? What food will 
be called for, what recreation? Our author puts a good 
case for the manufacturer of soap, and indeed for repe- 
tition work generally, but neither he nor anyone else 
should ignore the fact that such labour prostitutes the 


The Lanchester 
Post-War ‘Forty.’ 


b die: embodiment of all that is best 


in modern automobile engineer- 
ing practice. It wil be fashioned 
from the very best materials 
obtainable and efficiency will be ex- 
pressed in its every feature. It will be a 
Car reflecting the experience of more 
than twenty years of motor manufactur- 
ing and well worth your while to consider. 


An enquiry now will ensure you particulars at 
the earliest possible moment. Will you send it ? 


[ANCHESTER 


95, New Bond St., 


London. 


The Test of a Tyre is the Road. 
The rough, battle-scarred roads of France pave tested 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood thé test better 
than the ‘‘ Clincher.” 


What ‘‘Clinchers” have done for Britain in the war 
zone they can do for you on your Commercial 
Vehicles at home. They will give you efficiency with 
economy in your delivery service. They will save 
time and reduce running costs. And ‘‘ Clinchers” 
are British to the backbone. 


The North British Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Edinburgh, London and Branches. 
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BRITISH 
BUILT. 


SIX-CYLINDER 
MOTOR CARRIAGE 


Works : 
ACTON, 


The only Car in the world to have con- 
quered the European Alps under the Official 
observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 


It is impossible to do better than order a Six- 
Cylinder Napier NOW for Post-War delivery. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD. 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Safeguard your Health with 


oJ. Collis Browne's 


Chi 


COLDS, and other bowel > 


Asthma, Bronchitis. complaints. 
Always ask for a » | 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists 1/3 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 


£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 
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mind and soul of its practitioners. He cites the limited 
output of the spinners and weavers of olden days. Has 
he any man outside his technical staff who could com- 
pare with these in their art, their craftsmanship or 
their general intelligence in regard to ‘‘things that 
matter.’’ 

No, output, cheapness, and incidentally, fortunes, are 
created by automatic, repeating machinery, but let us 
not pretend with Lord Leverhulme and Lord Haldane, 
who provides a preface to the book, that it tends to 
ennoble labour. What do such men want to read? A 
picture paper. To see? The ‘ movies” or a football 
match. Lord Leverhulme pleads the case of the 
machine-equipped factory, but his suggestions only 
draw the proverbial red herring over a trail whose trend 
it is difficult to follow. 

In a collection of lectures rather than a series of 
essays constant repetition is excusable, but the super- 
fluous words and platitudes conceal many a shrewd 
observation. Talking of the aptitude for making money 
the author says: ‘‘Generally that ability comes more 
from extraordinary ability for avoiding mistakes.’’ The 
forces that go for production are Capital, Labour, and 
Management.’’ (The italics are ours.) And into the 
mouth of the second he puts the following: ‘‘I can’t 
store my labour. If I do not make use of to-day’s 
labour, I cannot do so to-morrow.’’ We can but touch 
on one phase of the problem which Lord Leverhulme 
has courageously tackled, and if we differ from him in 
that, we can still admire his efforts to ameliorate the 
workers’ conditions, and at least provide a breathing 
space of opportunity; but, we repeat that the very 
specialization and perfection of plant whereby he has 
been so successful constitute a serious obstacle to the 
combined mental and industrial progress for which we 
hope and pray. 

Although the illustration is somewhat involved, Lord 
Leverhulme demonstrates incidentally the value of the 
employer to the nation, as the man who carries the risk 
of profit or loss between himself and the wage earner, 
who is free to spend his fixed remuneration to 
the best advantage, and who in doing so, com- 
pels his employer to sell at close margins, or 
even at a loss. Were the State to take the 
employer’s place, bad management would fall upon 
the consumer, for the State must employ manage- 
ment at a fixed rate. Thus, even if labour obtained 
better terms, such betterment would come out of its 
own pocket. This has been proved during the past 
three years, and the lesson should not be lost. The 
—! and capable employer is labour’s best 
riend. 


THE EMPTY BOTTLE. 


Press Platform and Parliament. B Leigh Hi 
ar y Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


Nisbet. 12s, 6d. net. 


N the principle that ‘‘ a dinner of wits is prover- 

bially a palace of silence,’’ we suppose that a book 
by a professional joker is bound to be dull. Mr. S. L. 
Hughes has made some funny speeches in the House 
of Commons (notably one on the Northcliffe press), 
and his ‘ Sub Rosa’ column was frequently entertain- 
ing, though we observed that it sometimes, in dealing 
with Tory M.P.’s, passed the line of restraint, which 
should be respected by a journalist who sits in the 
House and is admitted to its freemasonry. Labouchere 
never forgot this in writing about his fellow members. 
But obviously, Mr. S. L. Hughes keeps his good 
things for his speeches and his newspapers, for there 
are none in this book, diligently as we have searched, 
and with the greatest eagerness to be amused. 
There are indeed only two good things within the 
cover, and they do not belong to Mr. Hughes. Mr. 
Balfour’s saying that he liked being praised; that he 
could bear being abused; and that he only became un- 
easy when he was being explained; is in his happiest 
vein. Lord Melbourne’s opinion that public men and 


politicians were ‘‘ good fellows, very good fellows, but 
is worth repeating; and the gloss of 


vain, very vain ”’ 


Mr. S. L. Hughes that the failing of public men is 
‘“‘that they are unduly fond of flattery’’ is, perhaps 
the wisest word in a waste of banality. 5 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


‘The Admiralty’s Secret,’ by Carlton Dawe (Long, 7s. net); 
might easily have been made a better story if the traces of its 
publication as a feuilleton had been removed. It is full of inci. 
dent and hair-breadth escapes, without a moment’s breathi 
space for reflection. The secret is, of course, of vital importance 
to this country, and is stolen by an emissary of Germany. It is, 
of course recovered at the end of the book, but even the practised 
reader could not predict some of its adventures meanwhile. 


‘Fast as the Wind,’ by Nat Gould (Long, 7s. net). The 
reviewer is one of the few readers of Mr. Jorrocks who had not 
till now opened a page of the popular author. He can tell a 
story, and he has a story to tell; his racing is good, and his 
racing people are lifelike. His style is the breathless staccato of 
the sporting man, enhanced by the extremely erratic punctuation 
of his printers. 


‘ Eleanor’s Husband,’ by Eileen Fitzgerald (Long, 7s. net). We 
are informed on the wrapper that the author is ‘* one of the few 
capable of embodying in a brilliant literary setting the sympathy, 
humanity and tenderness of a telling love story.’’ To us the story 
appears a fair specimen of anodynic school-girl fiction. But 
tastes differ. 

‘The Family Tradition,’ by Julian Hinckley (Long, 7s. net). 
We cannot say that the philandererings of Mr. Sidney Brandt, 
his misappropriation of a typist’s money, or his resignation of 
his post as a stockbroker’s clerk to take up the career of a 
novelist have aroused in us the feeling of admiration for Mr. 
Hinckley’s gifts as an author which it seems is expected of us. 
Transatlantic snobility, if we may coin the word, leaves us cold. 

‘ A Daughter of the Heather,’ by Marie Harvey (Long, 7s. net), 
is distinctly a work of imagination, since Chartreuse is supposed 
to be connected with Chartres. But that is almost the only proof 
of it this story shows. We are afraid we cannot commend it 
further. 

‘Captain Marraday’s Marriage,’ by Thomas Cobb (Lane, 6s. 
net), is the story of a rather fine girl whose instincts are at 
variance with her brains and emotions, and who finally gets a 
complete victory over them, turning a marriage of compassion 
into a marriage of love. ‘The story is well written and the 
character of Captain Marraday finely conceived. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. : 


A Child’s Book of English Portraits. Medici Society. 5s. 

Air Men o’ War (Boyd Cable). Murray. 6s. net. 

British Navy, The (L. Cope Cornford). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

By the World Forgotten (Cyrus Townsend Brady). Jarrolds. 
6s. net. 

Behind the Barrage (George Goodchild). Jarrold. 5s. net. 

Catholic Students’ ‘‘ Aids ’’ to the Bible (Rev. H. Pope). Wash- 
bourne. 5s. net. 

Democracy at the Crossways (F. J. C. Hearnshaw). Macmillan. 
15s. net. 

Danger and Other Stories (A. Conan Doyle). Murray. 6s. net. 

English Citizenship, A Primer of (F. Swann). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

European Commonwealth, The (J. A. R. Marriott). Clarendon 
Press. lds. net. 

Fairy Tales from Foreign Lands (Druid Grayl). Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Hearts Courageous (John Oxenham). Methuen. ls. 3d. net. 

High Adventure (James Norman Hall). Constable. 6s. net. 

Indian Studies (Gen. Sir O’Moore Creagh). Hutchinson. 16s. 


net. 

Italian Sea Power in the Great War (Archibald Hurd). Constable. 
2s. net. 

Le Joueur (Ed. by Arthur Tlley). 
4s. net. 

Marne, The (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Nelson’s History of the War (John Buchan). Vol. XXI. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Order of St. John of Jerusalem, The (Rose G. .Kingsley). Skef- 
fington. 4s. 6d. net. 

President Wilson (H. Wilson Harris). Headley. 2s. 6d. net. 

Rogers on Elections, Vol. II. (C. W. Williams). Stevens & Sons. 
25s 


Cambridge University Press. 


net. 
Secrets of the Bosphorus (Ambassador H. Morgenthau). Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Selections from Sainte-Beuve (Arthur Tilley). Cambridge Univer- 


sity. 6s. net. 

Traditions of British Statesmanship (Hon. Arthur D. Elliott). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Thomas William Harvey (Rev. H. C. Colvile). Arrowsmith. 
5s. net. 


Up the Hill and Over (Isabel E. Mackay). Hurst & Blackett. 


6s. 9d. net. 
Verses (D.C.L.D. and A.A.). Illustrated by D.C.L.D. Skef- 
Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. net. 


fington. 5s. net. 
War and Victory (E. P. Gill). 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES OF A 
MUSICIAN. 


. By Sir GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. With Portrait. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


Th: Scotsman—" An entertaining volume of recollections 
ofacrowdeilife Sir Ge rge H-nschel has +pent : is life among 
people distinguish~d in various ways psiniers, poets, scholars, 
ani members of the fashio .abie world, and his pages present a 
grea array of celebrated names "’ 4 


HAROLD TENNYSON, R.N._ The 
Story of a Young Sailor Put Together 
by a Friend. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


CHARLES BOOTH. 
Author of ‘* Life and Labour of the People of London."’ 
A Memoir. W.th Photogravure Portraits, Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


EDITH WHARTON 
THE MARNE: A Tale of the War. 


By EDIrTH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS- 
WAYS: A Study in Politics and History 
with Special Reference to Great Bri ain. 

By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 
2s. 6d. Annual subscription, 10s. post free. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


A Chapter in the History of the Movement. By 
THEODORE MARBURG, M.A. LL.D., formerly United 
States Minister to Belgium. F'cap 8vo, 3s, net. 


MACMILLAN & Co.,Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2 


BRITISH EQUITABLE : 


per copy 21/-; Whistler and others, by F. Wedmore, 1906, ~ 
6/-; Willia 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... £1,600,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee ove £34,500 
The Company transacts the following 
classes of business: 


ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 
BURGLARY LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


LIFE 
FIRE 


Te the MANAGER, 1.248%, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 4. 


There is a flavour of old Madeira about it . . . 


“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 


a 


Cigarettes 


Loxes 50 2/25— 100 4/3 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 

60 guineas per annum upwards. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., D.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Debrett’s Peerage, 
2 vols., new 1916, 9/-; Andrews’ Adolescent Education, 2/-, pub- 
lished 5/-; George Baxter, The Picture Printer, on the 19th 
Century, 1911, scarce, £2.2; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symonds, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, 
The New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large 


m Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar Khayyam, large 
paper copy, Villon Society, 1898, £44; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris; 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5.5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Eowarp Baker’s Great 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WASTE PAPER 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet a NATIONAL NEED, and at the 
same time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER 
at home and abroad to the brave lads who have been fighting our 
battles by ‘sea, land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and 
transmission. ‘Collection of parcels within six miles of Charing 
Cross.—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Depart- 
ment, Cuurcn Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE CITY. 


The announcement by the Bank of England that the 
issue of the present series of National War Bonds will 
cease on January 18 in one sense marks the termination 
of war borrowing. War Savings Certificates will still 
remain on sale; but future Government issues will be 
ostensibly of a peace character, although expenditure 
on war services will continue for some time on a large 
scale. Supply Services last week took £42,459,000 out 
of a total national expenditure of £49,225,000, and the 
decline can only be gradual as Government disburse- 
ments are far from being up to date. It follows, there- 
fore, that systematic Government borrowing must con- 
tinue, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has an 
interesting problem to solve in deciding upon the most 
economical method of raising an adequate amount. 
He may revive nine months and twelve months Trea- 
sury bills in response to the requirements of the short- 
loan market, and there should be room also for 
Exchequer Bonds of the old type. Neither of these 
classes of security appeals to the ordinary investor, and 
in view of the considerable number and volume of new 
issues by industrial and other companies which are now 
necessary to the expansion of trade, the Treasury can- 
not expect to raise any large sum on very cheap terms. 
To a certain extent the Government can control money 
rates, but cheap money and high income tax can hardly 
go hand-in-hand. 

Unquestionably the war has revitalised the commer- 
cial and industrial spirit of the country, and it should 
be gratifying to manufacturers and traders to note the 
eagerness of the banking and financial community to 
support and foster business enterprise. Evidence of 
that intention is to be found, for example, in the ad- 
dress of the chairman of the London and River Plate 
Bank at the annual meeting of shareholders. This 
bank has experienced remarkable growth of influence 
and resources in recent years, and for the purpose of 
securing a still more effective position in international 
finance and commerce it has become merged with 
Lloyds Bank, though retaining its separate identity. 
There is no doubt that the future of the principal South 
American Republics holds in store large opportunities 
for expansion of trade in which the bank is admirably 
situated to assist and participate. In the last year its 
cash has increased by £3,300,000 to £12,762,000, and 
its deposits have risen £6,000,000 to £ 29,883,000, 
while the interestine item of bills for collection on cus- 
tomers’ account has expanded by £1,000,000 to 
£45713,000. These three facts from the balance-sheet 
afford an idea of the bank’s resources (quite apart from 
capital and reserve) and of the scope presented for 
business as shipping facilities and other essentials to 
trade become more abundant. Taking into considera- 
tion how severely trade with the Argentine, Brazil, 
Chili and Uruguay has been disorganised by the war, 
and noting also the degree of prosperity attained by 
the bank in those circumstances, it is reasonable to 
anticipate considerable improvement as the adverse 
conditions are gradually dissolved. The British com- 
munities of the various Republics are eager to develop 
British commerce, realising as they do that the pros- 
perity of Britain rests now more than ever on her over- 
seas trade. The bank has the means and ability to 
foster these aspirations through its head office and 
numerous branches, and the management is imbued 
with the desire that every nerve should be strained to 
extend our commercial interests abroad and allow no 
competitor to steal a march where it can be avoided. 

In every department of business one hears expres- 
sion of broad views and big ideas for the future. Some 
are more picturesque than practical, but on the whole 
they are founded on sound principles. In finance it 
seems inevitable, though regrettable, that some form 
of Treasury control is necessary in order that the deli- 
cate machinery of credit and currency may not be over- 
worked; but in industry and commerce one hears one 
unanimous cry for freedom from Government super- 
vision. The plea comes from responsible men who have 
had experience of the controls and are not animated by 
selfish interests. 


CHARRON, 


Tue FourtH Orptnary Generat Mertinc of Charron, Ltd, 
was held on the 12th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. Mr. Davison Dalziel (chairman of t.e compan 
presiding, said: Gentlemen,—Perhaps you would like me to take 
you for a moment to the balance-sheet. On the debit side the 
* Reserve account,’’ which stood at £515,000 in the last balance. 
sheet, was increased by the 4/20,000 transferred as decided at the 
last general meeting, less an adjustment (in respect of rejected 
munitions) of £3,641 12s. ld. On the credit side of the balance. 
sheet, ‘‘ Plant, tools, and rolling stock’? was increased by addj- 
tions during the year, less the wastage in the same written off, 
As to the ‘** Investments in other companies,’’ the increase in this 
item is principally due to an investment in a trade concern estab. 
lished by the French Motor Car Manufacturers (Consortium), in 
which we have taken an interest with our colleagues in the trade, 
The ‘* Stock on hand and work in progress ’’ shows a consider. 
able increase over the item of last year. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, on the debit side the 
items require no information regarding their nature. The 
“* Profit, after charging all expenses in Paris,’’ amounts to 
£45,879 6s. 6d. This, as stated in the directors’ report, must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory, having regard to the increase in 
wages and other charges, and that, owing to the fire, normal work- 
ing was so seriously interrupted for several months. Deliveries 
which should have been made in July, August and September were 
held up for some considerable time. The factory has now quite 
recovered from the effects of this catastrophe, and the business 
is proceeding smoothly. Under all these circumstances, I think 
you will admit that the small difference between the profits of this 
year and last year of £5,175 is fully and satisfactorily accounted 
for. The balance of profit and ioss account, including the 
amounts brought forward from the last accounts, after deducting 
the payment of dividends on the Preference and Ordinary shares 
paid and accrued, amounts to £560,678 17s. 9d. As stated in the 
directors’ report, it is recommended that this balance should be 
appropriated as follows :—To the payment of a divdend on the 
ordinary shares of 7} per cent., free of income tax, 
£15,793 18s. 5d.; to special depreciation reserve, £510,000; and 
to income tax reserve, 46,000, making a total of £31,793 18s. 5d. 
There will thus be left over a sum of £28,884 19s. 4d., which, 
it is suggested, should be carried forward. 

The inquiries we receive from all directions lead us to suppose 
that we may look forward with every confidence to a continued 
prosperity for our business, more particularly as we have just 
completed an entirely new car, the trial runs of which are taking 
place during the present month, and which | have every belief, 
from the reports made to me, will enable us to add to our already 
good reputation. 


DUFF DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 


THe SIxTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEKTING was held on 
Thursday at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. R. W. Duff (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) presiding. 


The Chairman said that the rubber harvested for the twelve 
months was 846,351 lbs., as compared with 711,000 Ibs. for the 
preceding 15 months. The crop for the year realised £88,500, 
subject to 4,2,700 taken as the value of 30,000 Ibs. unsold at the 
time the accounts were made up. The average gross price 
realised on the basis of London sale prices was 2s. 4.77d. per 
Ib., and the net price was 2s. 0.63d. The cost per Ib. f.o.b. 
was ls. 2.80d., including depreciation. The net result of the 
year’s working, £13,136, was not quite so good as for the 
previous 12 months, but this was a feature common to every 
concern interested in the production of rubber, and 1n all the 
circumstances the result was not discouraging. While costs in 
all directions had continued to rise to unprecedented levels, 
rubber had been procurable at a price lower than in the days 
prior to the war. It was proposed to carry forward the year’s 
profit of £13,000, making a total of 433,700 standing to the 
credit of profit and loss account in the balance sheet. It was a 
matter of regret to the board that they were unable to recommend 
the payment of a dividend. Finance was still very difficult, and 
until more tonnage became available for the shipment of rubber 
from Singapore, the position ‘could not be alleviated. Under 
these cunditions there was always a goodly portion of the com- 
pany’s output locked up in the East, while, on the other hand, 
expenditure had to be met. Furthermore, capital expenditure 
was still being incurred and must continue until the estates were 
fully mature. The £33,000 represented the net profit for 27 
months. During that period, however, £30,000 had been 
expended on the immiture areas out of revenue, thereby consti- 
tuting a valuable reserve. The total area of the various planta- 
tions was as nearly as possible 5,000 acres. Of these, 4,540 
were planted and well maintained, of which 3,100 acres were 
classed as mature and 1,440 acres as immature. The average 
gross selling price of 2s. 4.77d. was an exceptionally good result 
and pointed both to the favourable all-round quality of the crop 
and to the exercise of care in its disposal. In further remarks 
the Chairman referred to a claim which the Company were 
making on the Government in regard to the construction of a 
cart road joining the Company’s property with the main line 
of railway, Singapore to Bangkok, and said that the matter was 
now under consideration. A point arising out of the selection 
of 50,000 acres of land by the Company had recently been 
settled to the Company's satisfaction. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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‘BROOME (SELANGOR) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS. 


The StxtH Annuat Meetinc of Broome (Selangor) Rubber 
Plantations was held on Thursday at Winchester House, E.C. 


Lieut. Joseph Kelly (the Chairman), in moving the adoption 
of the report, said: The net result of the past year’s trading 
js a profit of £10,948 18s. 4d. In the preceding year we made 
a net profit of £24,827 2s. 5d., and it will therefore be seen 
that our revenue this year is 413,878 4s. 1d. less. The reasons 
for this big decrease are, firstly, a drop of 5.65d. per Ib. in the 

average selling price from 2s. 8.61d. to 2s. 2.96d., and 
secondly an increase from 1s. 4.42d. to 1s. 8.10d., viz., 3.68d. 
Ib. in the cost of production. The crop of rubber harvested, 
however, shows an increase of 34,965 Ibs. as compared with the 
output obtained during the season 1916-17, notwithstanding that 
many of the older fields were rested, and that the younger areas, 
which could have been tapped, were not opened up. With 
regard to the smaller prices obtained for our produce, this has 
been common to every rubber producing company, and is due 
to lack of shipping facilities from the East, and restrictions upon 
imports into the U.S.A. and Canada. It costs 1.35d. per Ib. 
more to harvest, and put our rubber free on board steamer at 
shipping ports, and owing to the enormous increase in rates of 
freight, and sale charges, which include this item, they have 
gone up by 3.15d. per Ib. Per contra, war risks insurance 
shows a saving of .7d. per Ib., due to our shipping considerable 
quantities, via the Pacific, to America, instead of through the 
Mediterranean, and Lordon standing charges are down .12d. per 
lb. Having regard to the difficult and anxious times, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves on having come through with 
what is at all events a fairly substantial balance on the right 
side of our accounts. Although shipping facilities cannot be all 
that we may desire for some time to come, I do not think that 
Ican be considered an extreme optimist if I express the opinion 
that our industry has seen the worst, and, given time and more 
freight, the outlook must slowly improve. Your Directors do 
not consider that they would be justified in recommending the 
payment of a dividend to-day. It is essential that we should 
conserve our cash resources at least for the present, but during 
the next three or four months, or when the general situation 
clears, the Board intend to declare an interim dividend in 
respect of the current financial year. Our output for the year 
ended 30th June, 1918, has all been disposed of, with the excep- 
tion of about 45,000 Ibs., which is in store in Vancouver await- 
ing release from bond. We are expecting to hear at any 
moment, now that all other Governments have removed their 
restrictions, that Canada will follow suit. This ought to realise 
a much better price than that at which it was valued in the 
accounts. With regard to this year’s crop, we have already 
disposed of 156,000 ibs. ex warehouse in the East at a fair profit. 
The position really amounts to this—that we have now sufficient 
funds at our disposal, in ready cash or its equivalent, to pay all 
expenditure to the end of our present financial year ending on 
30th June next, and we will eventually have the sale proceeds 
of about 300,000 Ibs. of rubber available for dividends and 
general reserve for the year ending on the 30th June, 1919. The 
planted acreage is now 1,657 acres, of which 20 acres, consisting 
of scaitered patches on the boundaries, were planted towards the 
end of 1917. We have now, approximately, 1,400 acres varying 
from six to thirteen years old, under the knife, leaving only the 
1916 and 1917 plantings to be brought into the tapping rounds. 
From this you will gather that our capital expenditure on a large 
scale on bridges, roads, factory, lines, bungalows, clearing 
timber and tree stumps, is practically at an erd in respect of the 
area that is now under cultivation. In another two years or so 
the whole of our 1,657 acres of rubber should be contributing 
to our revenue. The estimated capital expendiiure during the 
years 1919—1920 and 1920—1921 is estimated respectively at 
approximately $20,000 each year, so a sterling expenditure of 
under £2,500 in each of these years should cover all outgoings 
of this nature, and after that the whole estate will be in bearing 
and all expenditure on revenue account. You will no doubt be 
interested to hear what our Visiting Agent, Mr. J. A. Brown, 
of the firm of Messrs. Brown & Tough, has to say about the 
state of affairs when he last visited the property. He reports 
that we have ample labour, tapping is good, and the estate clean 
weeded, The factory, machinery, and all other buildings and 
coolie lines are in perfect order. The Medical Officer, who pays 
a monthly visit to the estate, mentions that the health of the 
labour force is, in his opinion, very good, and this is confirmed 
by the extraordinary low death-rate. The Visiting Agent's con- 
cluding remarks are as follows :—‘* The end of the financial year 
finds the estates in very good order. There should be a con- 
siderable reduction in expenditure this year, i.e., 1918—1919. 
The estimated output for the year ending on the 30th June next 
is 450,000 Ibs. This figure, however, is given with all due 
feserve, owing to the uncertainty as regards freight in the 
immediate future, which is the main determining factor. For 
the five months down to the end of November we have harvested 
201,375 tbs.” 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S PROSPEROUS REPUBLICS. 


Tue Firty-stxtH Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of the London 
and River Plate Bank, Ltd., was held on the 17th inst., at the 
offices of the Bank, 7, Princes Street, E.C., Mr. Kenneth 
Mathieson presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Hutchinson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said that the fusion of interests with Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., was successfully concluded. Of 120,000 shares, no 
less than 115,133 had been exchanged by their owners for those 
of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., or 96 per cent. It was believed that this 
fusion of interests would be advantageous to both institutions, 
and evidence of this was already forthcoming. The Board, a few 
months ago, decided to open a branch of the bank in an office 
of its own in Manchester, bringing them into more immediate 
touch with customers in that district. The move had been cor- 
dially welcomed in the North, and was already bringing about 
an extension of business. The balance-sheet showed very con- 
siderable expansion of business when compared with the figures 
of the previous year, as that year did in comparison with its 
predecessor. The present accounts demonstrated the largest 
volume of business ever undertaken by the Bank. Current 
accounts and deposits were £29,883,000, against £23,817,000, 
the increase being due partly to actual augmentation of deposits 
and partly to conversion into sterling at higher rates of exchange. 
Cash was £12,762,000, an increase of about £3,300,000, which 
denoted the strength of the position. There was also a most 
satisfactory increase in bills, advances, securities, etc.— 
£26,166,000 against £23,846,000. The Board weré particularly 
gratified at the expansion of nearly £ 1,000,000 in bills for collec- 
tion. In the profit and loss account the charges, £481,185, were 
about £35,000 more than in 1916-17, due to increased salaries 
and war bonuses arising out of the enhanced cost of living. The 
capital did not suffer from any depreciation of currency in South 
America, nor had there been any necessity to write off loss on 
securities held. The net profit was £65,000 more than in the 
previous year, and the amount available for distribution about 
£130,000 more. It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 
11s. 3d. per share, less tax, making 15 per cent. for the year, less 
tax; to place £100,000 to reserve fund, bringing it up to 
£2,100,000, and to carry forward the handsome residue of 
£323,751, an increase of some £30,000. The Argentine as a food 
producer continued to expand. Last season's wheat crop was 
above the average, but so far only half the exportable surplus 
had left the country, because of the shortage of tonnage. A 
telegram had just been received from their manager at Buenos 
Aires advising that the estimated surpluses of the coming crops 
for shipment were (subject to continuation of fine weather during 
the next fortnight):—Wheat, 2,875,000 tons; linseed, 600,000 
tons ; oats, 650,000 tons. If these most satisfactory figures were 
realised they would, with the balance of wheat from last season, 
enable Argentina to maintain her position as a great cereal ex- 
porter. It was too early yet to speak about the maize harvest. 
The shortage of tonnage and certain shipping restrictions had 
hindered exports and reduced the imports of Argentina and other 
countries. From a banking point of view Argentine conditions 
had not been altogether satisfactory, a plethora of money bring- 
ing discount rates down to an unprecedented level, with a very 
small margin of profit. Brazil, notwithstanding shipping diffi- 
culties, hud experienced prosperity. The balance of trade in her 
favour was still satistactory. Severe frosts had recently done 
much damage to the coffee plantations, and it was expected that 
the crops during the next two or three years would be much 
reduced. The frozen meat trade was assuming large proportions, 
and Brazil promised to become a most important supplier of meat 
to European and other countries. Uruguay had experienced an 
era of prosperity, attributable in the main to high prices for its 
products, and the balance of trade in favour of the country was 
considerable. Chile, too, had passed through favourable times. 
Nitrate production was stimulated by the demands of the Allies 
and the United States of America and by the prices paid, which 
left good profits. On the prosperity of this industry depended 
other industries, including agriculture, and a good deal of anxiety 
was manifested regarding its future, and particularly its near 
future, with the cessation of the demand for nitrate for munitions 
of war. It was to he hoped that Chilean nitrate would hold its 
own as a fertiliser in the consuming countries gf the world. Iron, 
copper and wool had been exported on a large scale. The Chair- 
man concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 


Mr. E. Ross Duffield seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and a dividend of 11s. 3d. per share, less income- 
tax, for the three months ended 30th September last, was de- 
clared, payable on the 20th instant. : 


The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected, and the 
proceedings concluded wifh a vote of thanks to the managers and 
staffs. 
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SULPHIDE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Tue Twenty-seconD Annuat. Generar Megtinc of the Sulphide 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Thursday at Winchester House, 
the Right Hon. The Earl of Kintore, G.C.M.G., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. R. Fisher) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that an outstanding feature of the year under 
review had been the considerable reduction in the tonnage of ore 
raised from the mine at Broken Hill owing to a complete 
stoppage of operations there for three months as the result of a 
general strike on the Australian railways and sympathetic strikes 
in other industries, including the mining industry at Broken Hill. 
The suspension of work at the mine had lasted for twelve weeks, 
but smelting operations at the Cockle Creek works had proceeded 
without interruption during that period, and the output of lead 
for munitions purposes was not brought to a standstill. They 
were sincerely anxious to see the best possible relations established 
with their: men, and nothing on their part would be omitted. 
The conditions of life at Broken Hill were not as good as they 
would like to see them, and co-operation between the Unions and 
the company might lead to a fuller recognition that capital. and 
labour were not natural enemies, but that each was indispensable to 
the welfare of the other. (Hear, hear.) A more pleasant feature 
of the past year had been the completion of the refinery at Cockle 
Creek, which was brought into successful operation last Decem- 
ber and had enabled them since that date to produce for them- 
selves soft lead, fine silver and gold in Australia, of which the 
lead had been sold f.o.b. Sydney to the Ministry’ of Munitions, 
the silyer not required for Australian purposes had been sold 
c.f.i. India to the Indian Government, and the gold had been 
delivered to the Sydney Mint. The contracts with the British and 
Indian Governments for lead and silver were still in operation, 
and, as their output of zinc concentrates had also been sold on 
f.o.b. terms, through the Zinc Producers’ Association, to the 
British Government, all their year’s product had been satisfac- 
torily disposed of and they had been entirely relieved from what 
at one time had looked a very threatening position owing to the 
scarcity of tonnage and the impossibility of finding sufficient 
shipping space to bring Australian products to the European 
markets. During the next few years the control of raw materials 
was going to play a very important part in the reconstruction of 
industry, and it was possible that, when the present lead contract 
came to an end next year, a more extended arrangement might 
be made. Before the war German manufacturers had obtained 
nearly 50 per cent. of their total requirements of lead concen- 
trates from Australia, and it seemed reasonable that something 
should be done to make certain that the whole of the supply 
should in future be available for British purposes. Another 
feature of the year’s working had been the continued rise in 
costs due to increased wages and the enhanced cost of all 
materials. Its result had been a rise of nearly £1 per ton in the 
cost of the lead concentrates produced at Broken Hill and the 
corresponding increase in the cost of smelting and realisation at 
Cockle Creek. Nevertheless, the financial result of the year’s 
operations had not been unsatisfactory, and they were able again 
to recommend the payment of a dividend of 25 per cent., as last 
year, while at the same time the financial position had been fur- 
ther improved and stréngthened. As to the work of the year, at 
Broken Hill operations had proceeded on lines which were now 
more or less standardised. The output had been less, but 39,000 
tons of new ore had been added to the reserves, which now 
stood at 1,608,500 tons. The aggregate recovery of metals had 
again been satisfactory. With regard to zinc, the British Govern- 
ment had taken over the accumulated stocks and the greater 
part of the current output over and above the requirements of 
Australian works for a period of ten years after the war. They 
were thus relieved from anxiety for many vears to come as to 
the profitable disposal of the greater part of their zinc products, 
while at the same time the action of the British Government had 
placed it in a position not only to supply the English zine works, 
but also to supply to a large extent the future needs of Belgium 
and the other Allies. 

The year had been altogether an abnormal one. Owing to the 
control of shipping and the scarcity of tonnage, it had not been 
possible to import any concentrates in Australia, and they had 
had to carry on at the Seaton Carew Smelting Works mainly 
with English, Spanish and African ores obtained with the assist- 
ance of the Ministry of Munitions. The Government realised the 
pressing necessity for the resumption of shipments from Australia 
at the earliest possible moment, and indeed an initial step had 
already been taken in this direction, When the extension was 
completed, they would have in these works a concern likely 
always to give them a fair return. 

The Central Acid Co., of which they owned all the shares, 
produced sulphuric from the roaster fumes of the zine works, and 
was a necessary adjunct to them. It had given a satisfactory 
return. At the Cockle Creek works the chief event of the vear 
had been the completion of the refinery and the treatment there 
of all their bullion since it came into full operation in December 
last. Matters had proceeded quite smoothly from the start, and 
they had every reason to be satisfied With the work done. It 
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had produced up to June 30th 10,237 ozs. of gold, 1,217,221 ozs. 
of silver, 14,125 tons of soft lead, and 57 tons of antimoniaj lead, 
The grade of the gold and silver was absolutely pure, that of the 
soft lead of high quality, and the antimonial had been of 
standard grade required for munition work. Another new plant 
put into commission at Cockle Creek during the year had been 
an additional sulphuric acid plant, from which 5,802 tons of 
chamber acid were produced at a low cost, owing to the utilisg. 
tion of the fumes from the roasting plant. This was unique, ag 
nowhere else was acid made direct from the roasting fumes of 
lead concentrates. The total production of acids in the old and 
new plants had been 13,297 tons, against 8,611 tons in the 
previous year from:the old plant alone, and this had enabled 
them to raise their production of superphosphates from 14,077 
tons to 21,658 tons. The Mond gas plant had again given a satis. 
factory return. An interesting point in connection with this 
plant had been that from a portion of the tar 19,000 gallons of 
fuel oil were distilled for use in the refinery, and in future this 
supply would be increased. It was a matter of congratulation 
that work at the Creek had proceeded without interruption. As 
compared with the roasting and smelting costs before the war, 
the rise in costs amounted to 66 per cent., which was unavoid. 
able. The total expended on construction at the Creek had been 
433,569. 

The Chairman then proceeded to make some observations on 
the accounts, and pointed out that they had a net surplus of 
liquid assets this year amounting to £764,521, against a corres. 
ponding figure of £707,175 last year. This headway of £57,346 
was a gratifving feature, although the reduction of £30,000 in 
their immediately realisable. cash assets was an indication that 
the payment of a higher dividend than they paid last year would 
have been inconsistent with their policy of so regulating their 
dividends as to avoid any risk of weakening the strong cash 
position, which in view of the uncertainties as to what would 
follow the war they regarded as indispensable. Then, turning to 
the working account, he pointed out that the gross profit was 
£482,579, against £581,891 in the preceding year. The decrease 
was mainly accounted for by the reduction of nearly 44.000 tons, 
or over 25 per cent. of the tonnage of ore treated. The profit 
shown this year was equal to £3 per ton. The -reduction in the 
item of freight and charges on produce from £133,278 to £74,314 
was due entirely to the fact that their products this year were 
chiefly sold f.o.b. Australia. After taking off taxation and 
general charges, etc., the net profit was £326.399. Taxation 
accounted for £91,619, of which £87.858 was debited for income 
tax and excess profits tax and £3,761 for royalty to the State 
Government of New South Wales. In the previous year the 
corresponding taxation charge was considerably heavier. The 
reduction was not due to any lightening of the scale of taxation 
or of the number of the taxes imposed upon them. They still 
had to pay income tax in this country because they were domi- 
ciled here, and in Australia both to the Federal Government and 
to the Government of New South Wales because their works 
were situated there. The excess profits duty on this side and the 
War Times Profits Duty in Australia had also both remained in 
full operation, although by arrangement between the British and 
Australian Government it would, they understood, only be levied 
in one country wherever it was the highest, and then divided 
between the two Governments. It would be seen that there had 
been no relenting on the part of the tax collectors and that the 
reduction in the taxation debit was entirely due to the smaller 
taxable income and especially to the fact that this year they had 
to provide only a comparatively small sum for excess profits 
duty, whereas in the previous year £65.000 had to be set aside 
for that purpose. If the excess’ profits duty was maintained for 
long after the war it would cripnle the productive energies of 
industry, which it was of vital national importance to stimulate. 
Meanwhile they were fortunate in having had a high pre-war 
standard. Anart from taxation, thev had also written off 
£48,968 capital expenditure, of which £2,388 had been in- 
curred in Australia and £46,581 in connection with the extension 
of the Seaton Carew Zinc Works in this country. 


As to the prospect for the current year, he saw no reason, so 
far as present indications went, why its result should not be as 
good as those of the past year had been. For their zinc concen- 
trates they now had an assured market at a satisfactory price, 
and, although there was some uncertainty as to the price they 
would get for their lead after March 31st next, they did not 
anticipate that there would be any considerable fall in that metal 
below last year’s price for some time to come. The outlook for 
silver also appeared to be satisfactory and, in spite of an un- 
favourable Indian monsoon, which generally affected silver 
adversely through the Indian exchanges, thev did not anticipate 
any important decline from the present high price during the 
next few months. Wages, indeed, and the cost of materials were 
certain to remain high, and so far as wages were concerned, the 
tendency was more likely to be upward than downward, but the 
debit for capital expenditure would be considerably less next year 
than it was in the present accounts, and, unless something un- 
foreseen should occur, their output of ore would be considerably 
larger. They might, therefore, reasonably expect that, when they 
next met, he would be able again to congratulate them on a 
satisfactory outcome of their year’s work. Towards this object 
they would have, as they had had in the past, the able and ener- 
etic assistance of their general manager, Mr. Courteney. and 
Mr. Hebbard and Mr. Evans, their managers at Broken Hill and 
Cockle Creek. 


Mr. G. Macfarlane Reid seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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